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Notes. 


ROGATION DAYS: ASCENSION DAY : 
WHITSUNTIDE. 
(Continued from 10 S. ix. 401.) 


At Ripon a dragon was carried in pro- 
cession on the three Rogation days, 1439 
and later, but he had dropped out before 
1540. St. Wilfrid’s relics were also carried 
(1393), and a tent was pitched in the fields 
for their protection. See ‘Memorials of 
Ripon’ (Surt. Ixxxi), iii. 2, 120, 234, 239, 
287. Some useful notes are added on p. 234. 

1481. The perambulation of the boun- 
daries of the tiberty and lordship of Ripon, 
“‘in septimana Pentecostes,” is described 
at length in ‘Ripon Chapter Acts,’ Surt. 
Soc. Ixiv. 337-48 ; and in a note, p. 337, a 
perambulation of the same on one of the 
Rogation days in 1795. 

The processions at Rogation-tide, Ascen- 
sion-tide, and Whitsuntide are described, 
with notes, in ‘ Rites of Durham,’ Surt. cvii. 
pp. 104, 105, 287. 

1562. The Elizabethan book of ‘ Homilies’ 
contains one for the days of Rogation week, 
in three parts, and “ An Exhortation, to be 
spoken to such parishes where they use their 

erambulation in Rogation Week ; for the 


oversight of the bounds and limits of their 
town.” Herein complaint is made of the 
removal of “doles and marks which of 
ancient time were laid for the division of 
meers and balks in the fields,” and of the 
turning up of “the ancient terries of the 
fields that old men beforetime with great 

ins did tread out,” of covetous men plough- 
ing up so nigh the common balks and walks, 
and destroying the ancient “ bier-balks, 
which by long use and custom” had been 
left in the lands “to carry the corpse to the 
Christian sepulchre,”’ &c. 

1592. Breade and drinke” were pro- 
vided for those who went to view the 
*bounders ” of Pittington parish on Roga- 
tion Wednesday. In 1670 and later St. 
Nicholas’s, Durham, was decorated with 
branches of birch at Whitsuntide (‘ Durham 
Parish Books,’ Surt. lxxxiv. 33, 228n.). 

Shakespeare mentions the ‘ pageants of 
delight ’ which were played “at Pentecost,” 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ IV. iv.; the 
““Whitsun morris-dance,” ‘K. Henry V.,’ 
II. iv.; the “monster” usually ‘“ pre- 
sented” in the ‘“ pageant,” ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ III. ii.; and the “play” of the 
** Whitsun pastorals,”’ ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii. 

1635. An account of the annual per- 
ambulation of the parish of St. Giles, 
Durham, on Ascension Day, with notes, is 
in ‘ Memorials of St. Giles’s,’ Surt. xev. 2-8. 

Compare with these processions that of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1740. 
He was represented by a 
12 feet high, wearing a curled and powdered 
full-bottomed wig, on which was an imperial 
crown, and dressed in a yellow damask 
gown which hid those who carried him. 
He goes round the city, attended by all the 
orders in their habits, the magistrates, and 
the Host under a canopy. They stop 
before the town-house, mass is said at an 
altar raised on purpose, and Charlemagne 
stoops and “goggles” his eyes, which are 
pulled by wires (Climenson, ‘ Elizabeth 
Montagu,” 1906, i. 59). 

There is a notice of the Rogation dragon 
in Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ p. 134, and 
of the Whitsuntide dragon at Tarascon in 
Dumas, ‘ Travel in 8. France,’ p. 213. 

The Ascension Day procession is described 
by F. Hamilton Jackson, ‘Shores of 
Adriatic, Austrian Side,’ 1908, pp. 390-91. 

There were no sittings in Westminster 
Hall on Ascension Day, 1796 (9 S. vii. 26). 

‘Whitsuntide Perambulations,’ an article 
in The Church Times, 22 May, 1908, p. 898. 

See under ‘Rogation’ in ‘N.E.D.’ for 
some useful quotations. W. C. B. 
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COTTON FAMILY OF WARBLETON, 
HANTS. 


(See 10S. iv. 56, 114, under ‘ William Shelley.’ ) 


As no pedigree of the Cotton family, 
except the incomplete one in Berry’s 
‘Hampshire Genealogies,’ has, so far as 
I know, been published, perhaps space 
may be found for a note on the subject. 

a, 356-85 of the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners on Lord Ancaster’s 
papers at Grimsthorpe (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘Cal. Ancaster MSS.’) are taken up 
with abstracts of documents relating to the 
arrest and imprisonment in the Tower of 
George Cotton’s second son John on the 
charge of high treason. They throw much 
light on this staunch Catholic family, and 
to them I would refer any one interested 
in their history. Within the limits of a note 
in ‘N. & Q.’ it is impossible to summarize, 
even. briefly, abstracts that run to twenty- 
nine pages. 

George Cotton spent a good period of his 
life in prison for recusancy, as I pointed 
out at a first reference, and between 1587 
and 1607 paid 260/. a year in fines. He 
thus was mulcted in twenty years of a sum 
corresponding to about 50,000/. of our money 
for refusing to attend Protestant services (see 
‘Victoria History of Hants,’ ii. 86, 87) ; 
yet his younger brother Henry was Bishop 
of Salisbury from 1598 to 1615. I suspect 
that ‘‘Ma. Cotton” in the ‘Cal. Ancaster 
MSS.’ refers to his wife Mary, and not, as 
the editor supposes, to an unknown Matthew 
Cotton. If I am right, she had died before 
November, 1612. 

1. Their eldest son Richard, who must 
have been born in or before 1559—and not, 
as Mr. Everitt suggests (10 8S. iv. 56), 
“ about 1570 ”’—married Elizabeth, sister to 
Sir Christopher Blount (as to whom see 
‘D.N.B.,’ v. 245) and Sir Edward Blount 
(‘Cal. S.P. Dom., 1598-1601,’ p. 565), both 
of whom were suspected of Papistry. The 
benefit of his recusancy was granted in 1609 
to John Corbet, and in 1612 to the Earl of 
Montgomery. In 1616-17 he was _ living 
abroad, and had a son named Edward living 
in London (‘Cal. S.P. Dom., 1603-10,’ 
p- 561; 1611-18, pp. 120, 431, 442), who, how- 
ever, was not the eldest son. The eldest son, 
George, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Symonds, by whom he had an eldest 
son Richard, a recusant, who in 1666 married 
Elizabeth, sister of Richard, first Earl of 
Scarbrough, by whom he had issue. Richard 


Cotton, the eldest grandson of our Richard, 
died 28 March, 1695, leaving an only son 


William, who died unmarried in 1736 (see 
Longcroft’s ‘Bosmere,’ p. 98). I suspect 
that the above-mentioned Edward was the 
Edward Cotton of Shelwood, Surrey, to 
whom, and to whose wife Mary, the King, 
on 15 June, 1637, granted immunity from 
prosecution for recusancy until further 


notice (‘Cal. S.P. Dom., 1637,’ p. 215). 
This Edward Cotton and M is wife 
possessed lands in Cheshire (‘Cal. Com- 


mittee for Compounding, 1643-60,’ p. 2270), 
and also possessed the manor of Whitstanton, 
Somerset, till they sold it (18 Car. I.) to Sir 
B. Tichborne (ibid., p. 2943). Another son 
of Richard Cotton was Francis, of Penrose, 
Monmouthshire (zbid., p. 2088). 


2. John, the second son of George and 
Mary Cotton, was born in 1560. About the 
age of fifteen he went to the English College 
at Douay for six or nine months, and then 
to Paris for a year. He was arrested with 
Father Campion at Lyford 17 June, 1581, 
and sent to the Tower, whence he was 
liberated for three months 25 April, 1582, 
on bail given by his brother Richard and 
brother-in-law John Carrell. The time was 
extended on 23 June, 1582, for three months. 
longer (‘ P.C.A.,’ N.S. xiii. 396, 454) ; before 
this further period had expired, however, 
he went abroad, but was taken ill at Rouen 
and had to return to England. In 1590 
he again went abroad, and visited Flanders 
and Italy, He was twice married. By his. 
first wife Catherine he had one son, Richard, 
who died at St. Omer about 1611, aged 
sixteen or seventeen, and two daughters, 
Mary and Catherine. was admitted 
27 Sept. (O.S.) or 7 Oct. (N.S.), 1612, as a 
probationer at a convent of English Poor 
Clares at Gravelines. Of this convent Mary 
Stevens, probably a sister of Thomas 
Stephens, 8.J. (as to whom see 10 S. ix. 208, 
254), was abbess, and the Rev. Henry 
Chaderton (as to whom see 10 S. iv. 184). 
spiritual director. Catherine was born about 
1596. By his second wife, a cousin of the 
above-mentioned Henry Chaderton, John 
Cotton had three daughters. 

On Wednesday, 28 April, 1613, at 9 a.m., 
a book was found in the Court at Whitehall 
entitled ‘ Balaam’s Asse,’ the scope of which 
was to prove that his Majesty King James 
was Antichrist. It was in some sort an 
answer to the King’s ‘ Premonitory Epistle ” 
epee 8 April, 1609. Suspicion fell on 

ohn Cotton, whose house at Soberton was 
raided on the afternoon of 10 May, and his 
MSS., books, and “implements for Mass- 
saying” were seized; but there was no 
one in the house except Catherine and her 
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three little half-sisters. On Friday, 11 June, 
a proclamation for his arrest on a charge of 
high treason was issued. The next day 
he gave himself up at the Earl of South- 
ampton’s London house, and was eventually 
sent to the Tower, where he still was in the 
following January. The ‘Cal. Ancaster 
MSS.’ should be consulted for details of the 
stir about ‘ Balaam’s Asse’ and the hollowed 
apple containing a Latin letter mysteriously 
found at Whitehall 5 Nov., 1613. Was John 
Cotton ever bro a to trial? and when 
and where did he 

Among those who ili evidence against 
him was John Copley (born at Louvain, 

1577), fourth son of Sir Thomas Copley of 
Gatton, and ordained priest abroad. He 
had been George Cotton’s chaplain at 
Warbleton, but about a year after George 
Cotton’s death apostatized, and two years 
later published a book giving his reasons for 
this step. He became Vicar of Bethersden, 
Kent, 18 Oct., 1612, and Rector of Pluckley 
in 1616, and married Martha Moon. For 
further details of his history see Archeologia 
Cantiana, xvi. 87. 


3. The third son, George, knighted 23 July, 
1603, was convicted at the Newgate Sessions 
before the Lord Chief Justice, 29 Nov., 
1613, of being a recusant and refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance. He confessed 
to having resided in the of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields for about twenty-five years 
without having been inside the parish church, 
and during that period he had only once 
attended a Protestant service, and that at 
Westminster. He was committed to the 
King’s Bench Prison, where he died soon 
afterwards. He married Cassandra, “ur 
of Henry MacWilliams, Es and Mary 
(née Hill) his wife, widow . Sir John Cheke 
(see Strype’s ‘Cheke,” p. 134). Mrs. 
Cassandra Cotton was baptized at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields 5 Nov., 1600. Sir 
Corer Cotton left issue, but I have been 
unable to find anything about them. 

Richard, John, and Sir George Cotton had 
at least five peer 

(a) The eldest, Mary, married in or before 
1577, as Mr. Everrrr has pointed out at 
the second reference, John Caryll or Carrell 
of Warnham, Sussex, knighted 21 Aug., 
1591. She was buried at Warnham 21 June, 
1601. The Carrells, like the Cottons, were 
recusants. 

(b) Jane married William Owen of God- 
stow, Oxfordshire. 

(c) Elizabeth married Samuel Lone of 
Sevenoaks, Kent, a recusant, and had issue, 
also recusants. 


| 


\ 


(@ and ec) Katharine and Barbara are 
mentioned by Mr. Everirr at the second 
reference. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401 ; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362, 444; xi. 4, 123, 204, 283.) 
‘ Autumnus,’ p. 431. 
The vents nights approached. on a pace. 
. to Mir. for Mag., "st. 2, ed. 1575, (signed) 
‘ Mir. of Mag.’ 
‘ Of Proteus,’ p. 4384. 
Proteus is shepheard of the seas of yore. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ III. viii. 30, Gieeeat) Idem,. 
viz. Spenser. 
*Of Phebus,’ p. 435. 
The oi ofspring of Latona pure 
Virgil’s ‘ Gnat,’ ll. 13-15, (signed) Edm.. 
Spencer. 
* Descriptions,’ &c., p. 461. 
Starres fall to fetch fresh light, ’ &e. 
*‘ Unfortunate Traveller, (signed) T. Nash. 
The Nashe entries in ‘ E.P.’ were traced 
by Mr. R. B. McKerrow, not by me; but 
I give them here because they are not 
recorded elsewhere. 


‘Descriptions,’ &c., 461. 
Her lookes were like beames, 
Ed. Spenser’s ‘Colin Clout, Il. 604-15,. 
(signed) S. Daniell. 
Her ivory necke, her breast. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ VI. viii. 42, (signed) Edm.. 


Spen. 
* Love,’ p. 497. 
..As when mightie Macedon had wonne. 
G. Chapman’s ‘ Ovid’s Banquet of the Sense,’ 
(signed) Edm. 
* Feare 
Like as a hinde, forth sin led 
‘Faerie Queene,’ vii. (signed) Edm.. 
Spencer. 
‘ Civill Warres,’ p. 512. 
Even like to Rheine, which in is b birth, &c. 
‘ Civil Wars,’ I. 17-18, ed. 1595 pee (signed) 
Sam. Daniell. 
Of Victorie,’ 
As when a troupe of harvest thrifty swaines. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
Allot assigns*the follo to “I. Mark- 
ham,” but Collier found i” in ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ although in making the correction 
Collier leaves it to be inferred that ‘ E.P.’ is 
not in error. Place ‘ Faerie Queene’ rae Rea 
Collier’s reference, and erase ‘‘ Ibid.’’ :— 


‘Joy,’ p. 528. 
Like as a ship, with dreadfull storme, &c. 
VI. iv. 1. 
No heading, p. 539. 
Faire roome, the presence of: sweet ‘beauties ride... 
* Unfortunate Traveller,’, (signed) Th. Nashe. 
No heading, p. 540, 
On the other side a pleasant grove. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. v. 31, (signed) Ed.- 
Spencer. 


ii 
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No heading, p. 541. 
Not that Colossus reared up in Rhodes. 
‘Comp. of Elstred,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
Correct Collier, as under :— 
No heading, p. 542. 
....Art, striving to compare, &c. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ II. v. 29, (signed) Ed. Sp. 
‘Of Beasts,’ p. 557. 
"The spotted Panther, and the tusked Boare. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. vi. 26. 
No heading, p. 558. 
Is the brave Normans courage now forgot ? 
‘ Epist. Q. Isabel to Mortimer,’ (signed) M. 
Dray. 
No heading, p. 560. 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus paramoure. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ III. vi. 45, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. 
Nimphs,’ p. 560. 
‘The woody Nymphs, faire hamadryades. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. vi. 18, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. 
No heading, p. 561. 
Fresh shadowes, fit to shrowd from sunny ray. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. x. 24, (signed) Ed. Sp. 
No heading, p. 562. 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bitte. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. i. 1, (signed) Idem, viz., 
Spenser. 
No heading, p. 577. 
Who holdeth league with Neptune and the winde ? 
‘Civil Wars,’ vi. 75, (signed) S. Dan. 
‘The Phoenix gazeth on the sunnes bright beames. 
‘Trag. of Selimus,’ ll. 458-9, (signed) R. 
Greene. 
‘Collier refers to ‘ Hist. of Orlando Furioso.’ 
have omitted all quotations dealt 


with previously, and do not supply refer- 
ences for passages that have already been 
traced in 


eele, Chapman, ‘ The Tragedy of 
Selimus,’ and in ler authors and ‘single 
ieces. The references for such passages 

ve been made public, and are known ; 
and, for anything that I can say to the 
contrary, some of those recorded now may 
also be public Nor have I 
attempted to check hundreds of the refer- 
ences supplied by Collier, who is never 
reliable, and who often trusted to his imagi- 
nation for his references. 

A brief summary of the errors of assign- 
ment in ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ as known to 
me, will form a fitting conclusion to these 
papers. CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


BEATING THE Bounps In 1763.—The near 
-approach of the Rogation days and of the 
festival of the Ascension suggests that an 
account of the “ Beating of the Bounds” of 
.a Dorset parish in 1763 may prove of interest. 

Before the eighteenth century the old 
religious service, in which litanies and 


eee were used in the fields, invoking the 
lessing of the Almighty upon the seed 
which had been sown in the ground, had for 
the most part degenerated into a perambu- 
lation of the parish, when the boundaries 
were carefully noted: though the proceed- 
ings probably usually commenced with a 
service in church, and perhaps often concluded 
with a convivial meal. The accurate maps, 
published in connexion with the various 
Ordnance surveys made during the last 
century and a quarter, have rendered such 
marking of the parochial boundaries un- 
necessary, and in the few places where the 
perambulation is still carried on, it survives 
merely as a quaint custom. 

The following extract is taken from a 
note made in the parchment burial register, 
for the years 1729-90, of the parish of 
Winterbourne Whitchurch, near Blandford : 

““Mem’. This year on Ascension Day, 1763, 
after Morning Prayer at Whitchurch, was made a 
Publick Perambulation of y® Bounds of y*® Parish 
of Whitchurch by me Rich* Cobbe Vic", Mt Will™ 
Clapcott Churchward" and 7 Whitch. Boys, viz. 
Davis, Mat. Davis, Molton, Davis, Will™ 
Devol, John Hammett & Jam* Shetler ; beginning 
at y® Vicarage House, and cutting a great W at 4 y° 
Principal Bounds of y° Parish, vizt between Whitch. 
and ‘Abb Milton; between Whitch. & Clenston; 
between Whitch. « Charlton, betwixt y* 2 Barrows 
oing to Blandford; and between Whitch. & 

ingston; whipping y°® Boys at every Place we 
stopt at, by way of Remembrance, and stopping 
their Cry wt" some Halfpence, we finished our 
Circuit. 

‘*Which Perambulation or Processioning round 
Bonds of y*® Parish had not been made for above 


40 years before.” 
Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


Proper Names IN ScHRGER’S ‘ ENGLISH- 
GERMAN Dictionary.’—At the end of the 
Grieb-Schréer ‘ English-German Dictionary ’ 
(published by Mr. Frowde) there is an ap- 

endix of proper names, with their alleged 

nglish pronunciation, which has often 
filled me with wonder. The editor appears 
to have collected every possible pronuncia- 
tion of each name, and solemnly prints them 
all, without giving his readers any clue as 
to which are correct and which are not. 
The consequence is that names with three 
to six variant pronunciations are found on 
every page. Does the studious German 
wish to know the pronunciation of Sach- 
everell ? He looks it up, and does not know 
which to choose out of six. Ranelagh seems 
a simple name, but the industrious Schréer 
has discovered four ways of saying it. 
Menzies and Methuen have four éach, but 
Chicago and Carnegie have only three, which 
is manifest injustice to America. 
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In Indian names Schroder proceeds on 
similar lines. Himalaya has two pronuncia- 
tions, Kabul three, ‘Afghanistan four, and 
Peshawar five. No attempt is made to 
show which is scholarly and which is the 
coinage of the gutter. 

But the best example of this uncritical 
method is afforded by the name variously 
written Dalyel, Dalziel, Dalzell, and Dailzil. 
It will scarcely be credited, but this book 
gives the unhappy German a choice of 
eleven pronunciations. No attempt is made 
to divide these, as might easily have been 
done, into correct Scotch and passably good 
or inexpressibly bad English. 

hen a name has only one pronunciation 
marked it is often wrong. Thus with Brough- 
ton, Devereux, Farquhar, Forbes, Gifford, 
and others, just when an alternative would 
have been justified it is absent. Bury is 
given with one pronunciation, though it is 
well known that this name is differently 
sounded by the Albemarle and Charleville 
families. | Featherstonhaugh is given only 
one, although there are at least five pro- 
nunciations of this name in use among 
different branches. Barham and Sotheby 
have two pronunciations each marked, but 
all four are wrong. ‘Tintagel has different 
pronunciations assigned for the town and 
castle, which is absurd. Nigel has two, but 
neither is the one used by Scott. Brougham 
has three, but not the one which is now most 
in use. 

Numerous important names are not in 
this list at all. Such are Ayscough, Beres- 
ford, Blyth, Cadogan, Carruthers, Chichele, 
Chisholm, Clanricarde, Crespigny, Denzil, 
Dumaresque, Elcho, Fildes, Foljambe, 
Gallagher, Geoghegan, Inchiquin, Keogh, 
Lysaght, Mahan, Meagher, Mohun, Moly- 
neux, Mowat, Osbaldistone, Ouless, Romanes, 
Saumarez, Scrymgeour, and Selous. In the 
next edition room could be found for these 
by omitting Scriptural and _ classical 
names. Jas. Puart, Jun. 


“THe Ivery,” Locat Name. 
—On the top of the tongue of ‘hill by 
which the down over Wroughton descends 
to the vale is a piece of bare land lying 
between two combes, Eleombe and Marcum. 
This piece of land is called ‘‘The Ivery.” 
The meaning of this local name is, I believe, 
quite unknown ‘to the inhabitants, and this 
term for a piece of land does not, as far as 
I know, occur elsewhere within the British 
Isles. What is its original meaning? I 
believe that the word is of French origin, 
and my friend Prof. Skeat concurs with me 


in this opinion. In Godefroy’s ‘ Old French 
Dictionary ’ we find the word iverie, “‘ haras,’” 
and in Ducange there is given the original 
Latin form of the French iverie, namely, 
** equorum erex, Gall. haras.” 
From the citations in Ducange it appears. 
that eqwaria was a bit of monastic Latin for 
a herd of horses or a place for breeding 
horses, and it should be noted that 
Wroughton, over which “The Ivery” is. 
situated, was formerly a manor of St. 
Swithun’s Monastery ; so the appearance of 
the French word in this place is well ac- 
counted for. It may be added that the 
Latin equa was quite regularly represented 
in Old French by the form ive; so Lat. 
cequalem became in O.F. ivel. Both forms 
—iverie, equaria,” and ivel, “ equalem ’’— 
occur in the poem of Guillaume de Tyr, 
written in the thirteenth century. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


BaGnicGE House. (See ante, p. 103.)— 
Not trusting to memory, I have made a 
special expedition, and found, let into the 
front of, and midway between, 61 and 63, 
King’s Cross Road (two houses), the following 
inscription, surmounted by a satyr’s (man’s?) 
head :— 

s T 
THIS IS BAGNIGGE 
HOVSE NEARE 
THE PINDER A 
WAKEFEILDE 
1680 


H. C—n. 


“Q In THE CorRNER.” (See 7 S. iv. 287 = 
v. 15, 118, 198; 10S. ix. 407.)—At the last 
reference I gave an American instance dated 
1813. Iam now able to trace the expression 
further back. A letter in The Massachusetts 
Spy, 13 Aug., 1772, is signed “Q in @ 
Corner”; and the same signature is ap- 
pended to some verses in The Maryland 
Journal, 19 Aug., 1788. It would seem that 
the pseudonym is of American origin. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


word does not appear 
in ‘N.E.D.,’ but it is to be found several 
times in the records of the Corporation of 
Lincoln as calendared by the Historicak 
Manuscripts Commission in its fourteenth 
Report, Appendix, Part VIII. On 29 March, 
1593, for instance, a late mayor was “ dis- 
justicied and also disaldered”” for refusing 
to bring in his accounts, and for having 
gone away with sums of money remaining 
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in his hands (p. 74); and various later 
examples, as disalder, are furnished on pp. 
79, 82, 83, 89, and 90. 

ALFRED F. RosBBIns. 


LUMBER” = TROUBLE, MISCHIEF. — 
“Lumber” is often used as equivalent to 
trouble or mischief in ordinary conversation 
in the North and Midlands. ‘To get into 
Jumber,” ‘‘to be always in lumber,” are 
common expressions to denote getting into 
‘trouble, difficulties, or mischief. 

B. D. MosEtey. 


YELLOWHAMMER SUPERSTITIONS. — This 
extract from The Scotsman, 12 Sept., 1908, 
may be worth preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


‘* A correspondent in last week’s ‘ Nature Notes’ 
complained of a late nest of the yellowhammer 
being rob There is no bird more inoffensive 
than the yellowhammer, and yet there is none 
round which more curious superstitions have 
centred and rendered it the innocent victim of 
unfounded prejudice. Just as the robin receives 
an unwonted measure of protection on account of 
its being universally regarded asa peculiar favourite 
of the Deity, so the yellowhammer suffers from its 
supposed associations with the Evil One. For the 

ellowhammer was accounted one of the Devil’s 
‘birds, as instanced in the rhyme :— 

Yellow, yellow yorlin, 
Drink a drap o’ the De’il’s bluid 
Ilka Monday morning. 


And it was further believed that the Devil, crouch- 
ing in the form of a toad, sat upon the yellow- 
hammer’s eggs and hatched them and fed the 
“young :— 
Sepp puddock, quarter taed, * 
alf a yellow yourlie. 
In the ‘Birds of Scotland,’ Graham describes the 
yellowhammer as a ‘ Fair plumaged bird, cursed by 
‘the causeless hate of every schoolboy,’ and we read 
that in Berwickshire at one time it was the custom 
for children to hang by the neck all the yellow- 
hammers they could lay hold of. ‘They often take 
‘the bare gorbals, or unfledged young, of this bird 
‘and suspend these by a thread tied round the neck 
to one end of a cross stick. Then they suddenly 
strike the other end and drive the poor bird into 
the air.’ This cruel practice was, however, by no 
means confined to Berwickshire. I have seen the 
same operation carried out many a time in my own 
parish in Mid-Lothian, and Tannahill was no doubt 
thinking of some such custom when he wrote of — 
The weary yeldrins have to wail 


Their little nestlings torn. 0.0.” 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


LEAGUER. —The ‘N.E.D.’ does not 
refer to this word as meaning a house of a 
certain kind. “Holland’s Leaguer” at 
Southwark is mentioned in ‘Old and New 
London,’ vi. 32, 41, and was the name of a 
comedy by Shackerley Marmyon, 1632. M. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BECKFORD QuERIES.—1. Alderman Beck- 
ford’s first wife was a widow, with a daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth March. Miss March married 
a man called Hervey or Harvey. Is any- 
thing known of the lady or her husband ? 

2. It is stated in many places that 
‘ Vathek ’ Beckford was as a lad so absorbed 
by a love of Oriental literature that Lord 
Chatham recommended that the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ should be kept from the lad. What 
is the authority for this statement ? 

3. Where is there a copy of the first 
edition of Beckford’s burlesque novel 
‘ Azemia,’ published over the pseudonym of 
Lady Harriet Marlow? The British Museum 
has only the second edition. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 
Salcombe, Harpenden, Herts. 

Halkett and Laing state that ‘ Azemia’ (called 
‘Amezia’ in Dr. Garnett’s account of Beckford in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’) was published under the pseudonym 
of Jacquetta Agneta Mariana Jenks.1 


Wircncrarr BisBLiogRAPHY.—Has any 
list of the various trials for witchcraft, 
pamphlets for and against the practice, &c., 
ever been printed ? W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Lapies’ Cricket Marcues.—In June, 
1777, a cricket match was played at the 
Oaks in Surrey “‘ between the Countess of 
Derby and some other ladies of quality and 
fashion.” Mention is made of it in The 
Sporting Magazine of April, 1803, vol. xxii. 
13, where it is referred to in 

‘“* A Letter written by the late Duke of Dorset, 
the celebrated cricketer, to a circle of Ladies, his 
intimate friends, describing a cricket match played 
at the Oaks, in Surrey, by some of the first female 
cricketers in the Island.” 

This letter, which was evidently composed 
shortly after the game had taken place, is 
reprinted in F. Lillywhite’s ‘ Cricket Scores 
and Biographies,’ vol. i. p. xxii. 

The Duke of Dorset omits to mention 
any dates, but it is not difficult to ascertain 
the exact period of the historic match. 
Obviously, it cannot have taken place later 
than the summer of 1778, since from that 
time onward Lady Derby ceased to reside 
at the Oaks, nor earlier than the summer 
of 1776, for it was in this year that, owing 
to the death of his pacer yaa her husband, 
Lord Stanley was elevated to the peerage. 
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The Post of Jan., 1778, in 

ph referring to the engagement o 

the Duke of Hamilton (Lady Derby’s 

brother) to Miss Elizabeth Burrell, supplies 
the chief clue :— 

“The Duke of Hamilton fell in love with Miss 

Burrell at the cricket match at the Oaks last year 


cobttd probably when she took bat in hand. Then her 


Diana-like air communicated. an irresistible im- 
pression. She got more notches in the first and 
seconc. innings than any lady in the game.” 

Another paragraph from the same r 
of 18 July, 1777, instructive 

“From the great patronage cricket has received 
from the Maid of the Oaks [Lady Derby’s sobriquet] 
and others it has ome quite the ton for our 
young nobility to adopt that favourite game.” 

Thus it ——— tolerably certain that the 
Countess of Derby’s cricket match was 
played in the summer of 1777. I have 

ollowed the movements of this lady, as 
revealed in the daily newspapers and else- 
where, very closely during the whole of 
this year, and it seems to me that there is 
no doubt that her game of cricket took 
place in June. On 9 and 10 June “a 
grand cricket match” between the Gentle- 
men of Chertsey and the Coulsdon Club was 
= at the Oaks, and I find that the 

uke of Dorset, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
Mr. Burrell (Miss Elizabeth Burrell’s brother) 
were all present. No other date will fit in 
with Lady Derby’s movements, and thus 
I conjecture that the ladies’ cricket match 
occurred on one of these days, or about 
this time. Is this the first Ladies’ Cricket 
Match on record ? 

The Public Advertiser of 29 July, 1768, 
describes a cricket match which took place 
at Upham in Wiltshire on Saturday, 23 July, 
between eleven married and eleven single 
women for a plum cake and a barrel of ale, 
“which was won with difficulty by the 
latter” ; but this does not appear to have 
been of the same class as the game at the 
Oaks. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

[A match between women in 1747 is noticed by 
Mr. A. F. Ropsrys at 9 S. iv. 474]. 


James Isaacson, M.P. ror BANBURY.— 
He was expelled the House on 11 Feb., 
1698/9, for being concerned in farming the 
Customs, contrary to the Act 5 and 6 
William and Mary. He had been appointed a 
Commissioner of Stamps 21 May, 1694, but 
resigned that office after his expulsion. He 
was, however, 7 Dec., 1700, 
and continued to hold the office until June, 
1702. On 20 May, 1707, he was appointed 
a Commissioner of Customs in Scotland, 
resigning in July, 1709. I shall be obliged 


by any information as to the parentage and 
after history of this gentleman. A i 
of Isaacson ap in the ‘ Visitation of 
London’ (vol. ii. p. 3), but whether or not 
it relates to the same family is uncertain. 

W. D. Pinx. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


He seized her by her left leg, and flung her down- 
stairs. 


[The line is the last of 
Goosey, goosey gander, whither shall I wander ? 
Upstairs and downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber. 
There I met an old man who would not say his 


prayers ; 
I took him by his left leg and threw him down the 
stairs. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


The music as well as the words will be found at 
. 170 of ‘ Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes’ (Rout- 
edge & Sons).] 


1. Le hasard c’est peut-étre le pseudonyme de 
Dieu quand il ne veut pas signer. 
2. So we arraign her, but she...... 
Ve 
{2. See Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Heine’s Grave.’] 


WELSH AND TupoR HERALDRY.—1. What 
were the arms of Owen Glyndwr asa knight ? 
What arms did he assign to the Principality 
on his coronation as Prince of Wales ? 

2. What were the original arms of the 
Tudor family ? Were they ever quartered 
with the royal arms by Henry VII. ? 

3. Are there any records of grants of 
arms made by any of the Welsh pres ? 
There is one curious grant made by Llewelyn 
ap Iorworth to a certain Maclog Goch of 
Mawddwy, mentioned in Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s notes to her translation of the 
‘Mabinogion.” The arms were Arg., & 
chevron per pale gu. and or, inter three 
eagles sable, their heads and one leg grey, 
trippant, standing on the sable leg; three 
trefoils arg. over each head. What are the 
authorities for this ? G. M. F. 


RoyaL Bureus.—The sovereign in early 
times was proprietor of all the feus in 
a royal burgh. Does it follow from this that 
if the feus in a town belonged to the sovereign 
the town was a royal burgh ? The charter 
erecting Edinburgh into a royal burgh is 
not now in existence, but the dignity is 
ascribed to David I., because he called it 
‘‘his burgh” in a charter. It, along with 
Stirling, Inverkeithing, Perth, and Aberdeen, 
all royal burghs, but some of them of un- 
known date, belon, to the Crown (see first 
charter in ‘The Book of Scone’) in the 
reign of Alexander I. Were they all royal 
burghs then ? JoHN Mitne, LL.D. 
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“SrorM IN A TEACUP.” — What is the 
earliest recorded use of this popular phrase ? 
I inquire especially because what seems to 
be its original—and in a form now ceugeiten: 
—is to be found in a letter from James 
Butler, first Duke of Ormond, to the Earl 
of Arlington, written from Dublin 28 Dec., 
1678, in which he says :— 

‘There has been a pen war carried on betwixt 
my Lord of Orrery and me ever since the dis- 
covery of the [Popish] Plot, that hath already 
cost some lives, and God only knows how many 
more it may. Our skirmish seems to be come 
to a period, and, compared with the great things 
now on foot, is but a storm in a cream bowl.’’— 
Historical MSS. Commission, ‘ Ormonde MSS,’ 
New Series, vol. iv. p. 292. 

ALFRED Rossins. 


Mitton AND HacknEy.—In his fine mono- 
graph on Milton, Matthew Arnold tells us 
that his second wife, Catherine Woodcock, 
was a native of this ancient and classic 
borough. He calls her “this fair, gentle 
daughter of the rigid sectarist of Hackney.” 
Will some Miltonist kindly tell me where I 
can find information about Catherine’s 
parents ? Is the house still in existence 
where she was born ? 

M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Sir James Montacu, Lorp CHIEF BARON 
OF THE ExCHEQUER.—When was he admitted 
to the Middle Temple, and when was he 
called to the Bar? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
is silent on these points. G. F..R. B. 


RiIcHARD NEILE, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK.— 
Whom and when did he marry? The 
‘D.N.B.’ (xl. 171) tells us that he left a son, 
but forgets to give any information con- 
cerning the marriage. G. F. R. B. 


GoosE witH ONE Lec.—Can any reader 
direct me to the original of the story of the 
goose which a cook sent to table with only 
one leg? It was told to me many years 
ago (probably before 1870), the narrator 
adding that it originally was published in 
rime. 

[‘The One-legged Goose,’ beginning ‘‘ A wealthy 
entleman in Hertfordshire,” was written by J. R. 

lanché, and will be found in ‘Routledge’s Tem- 
perance Reciter ’ (Routledge & Sons), pp. 182-4.] 


‘Le Matin pe ta Vig.’—I have at my 
elbow a small volume, paper cover, bearing 
this title. It is a translation from English, 
and is further styled “notice sur Bessie 
A....” But there is no indication as to 
authorship. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.’ can supply this omission and give 


the English name of the book. It is of a 
deeply religious character, and has a some- 
what lengthy appendix. The volume was 
ublished in 1856 by Charles Leidecker, 
Crecit CLARKE. 


CHEYNE: ITs PronunciaTion.—In the 
section on the ‘ Prontnciation of Certain 
Surnames’ in Jack’s ‘ Reference Book,” 
1908, the pronunciation of Cheyne is said 
to be “‘ T’chee-ne (English), T'chain (Scotch).” 
As regards the Scotch this is quite correct. 
Elspeth’s song in ‘The Antiquary ’ leaps to 
one’s mind :— 

Were I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 
And ye were Roland Cheyne, 

The spur should be in my horse’s side, 
And the bridle upon his mane. 

The English pronunciation I have always 
understood to be Z'chainy, riming with rainy. 
I have never met with Jchee-ne, nor is it 
mentioned in the correspondence on Cheyne 
Walk (10 S. v. 245, 312, 375, 415, 476). Is 
there any authority for it ? Or it it a mere 
blunder ? Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


PARTRENDUNE, Bucxs.—John Speed in 
his ‘ England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
(edition of 1627) mentions among the re- 
ligious houses of Bucks one of the name of 
Partrendune. In lists of different religious 
foundations in the works bearing on Bucks 
no one can be found to correspond with the 
above name. Can some reader interested 
in topography or ecclesiastical antiquities 
afford a clue to its whereabouts? R. B. 

Upton. 


DE QUINCEY: QUOTATIONS AND ALLU- 
s1ons.—I shall be obliged for information 
respecting several quotations and allusions 
in De Quincey ¢ 

1. De Quincey in ‘Early Memorials of 
Grasmere ’ quotes the lines 

Vital warmth 
Gave the last human motion to her heart 
with reference to the death of George and 
Sarah Green (about which Wordsworth 
wrote a poem). 

2. In the ‘Early Memorials’ we read of 
“that holy angel who gathers the whisper- 
ings of dying mothers torn asunder from 
their infants.” What legend or tale is 
referred to ? 

3. De Quincey also mentions “that 
beautiful Persian apologue” of the pearl 


which bewails its lot, because it is consigned 
to the depths of the Persian Gulf; but it 1s 
found by a diver, and added to the tiara of 
the Shah. 


Whence comes the story ? 
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4, De Quincey talks of a person “ barring ” 
the door of a cottage, and puts the word in 
inverted commas. Is this done because 
“bar” is used in the Lake District to mean 
simply “lock” ? 

5. What were the symbols of the goddess 
Levana (‘ Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow’)? 

6. In ‘Confessions’ of an English Opium- 
Eater,’ about two-thirds of the way through 
‘The Pains of Opium,’ De Quincey speaks 
of the Roman consuls “sweeping by.” Or 
is it a translation of some expression used 
by Livy ? V. H. C. 

[Sweeping by.” See ‘Il Penseroso,’ 98. ] 


TrmotHy Loxer.—I have a copy of 
“Poems and Ballads, by Timothy Loker of 
Cambridge,” published by Jonathan Palmer, 
Cambridge, 1861. Is anything known of 
the author? He describes himself in his 

reface as “a self-taught working-man.” 

is views are artless and seem quite free 


from merit. G. L. APPERSON. 


“UNDER A CLOUD.”’—What is the origin 
of this expression? Is it from 1 Cor. x. 1, 
“Our fathers were under the cloud,” in 
view of the condemnation expressed in 
verse 5, “ But with many of them God was 
not well pleased”? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Sir CHARLES MALET IN Poona.—I am 
compiling Sir Charles’s life in Western 
India. He was the first Resident at the 
Poona Court, being at Poona from 1785 to 
1797, and is known to have kept a diary 
there. Can any one tell me where this is 
to be found ? I have searched the following 
works: Grant Duff, Elphinstone, More, 
Forrest, Forbes, Douglas, Parasnis, and 
‘British Biography of the Eighteenth Cen- 
Matet, Col. 
17, Draycott Place, S.W. 


‘ Metricat Errusions.’—Can any of your 
readers inform me who was the author of 
‘Metrical Effusions ; or, Verses on Various 
Occasions,’ Woodbridge, 1812 ? 

A. G. PoTTer. 


(Halkett and Laing state that it is by Bernard 
Barton. ] 


‘ NouvEAux TABLEAUX DE FAMILLE.’—I 
have picked up the following :— 

** Nouveaux Tableaux de Famille, ou la Vie d’un 
Ministre de Village Allemand et de ses 

nfans. Traduit de Allemand d’Auguste La Fon- 
taine, par Madame Isabelle de Montolieu, auteur 
de Caroline de Lichtfield, et de la traduction de 
Charles Engelman.” 


The book was published at Geneva in 1802. 


I shall be glad if any reader can give me 
the date of the birth and death of Auguste 
La Fontaine, and also tell me when the 
German work in question was first published. 
The most diligent search, so far, has not 
yielded any result. E. H. 


Replies. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
(10 S. xi. 349.) 

Tue history of this relic, with a rough 
drawing of it, was given in The Daily 
Chronicle of 6 Nov., 1895. Its history is 
partly traditional. It is known that Crom- 
well’s body was embalmed, and buried in 
King Henry VII.’s Chapel, and that after 
the Restoration it was exhumed, and hung, 
with those of Bradshaw and Ireton, at 
Tyburn. Their bodies were probably buried 
there, but their heads were hacked off and 
set up on the top of Westminster Hall. It 
is said that Cromwell’s was blown down in 
a storm some years afterwards, that it was 
picked up and hidden by a sentinel, and 
that after his death it was sold by his wife 
and daughter to a Cambridgeshire famil 
named Russell, who were connected wit 
the Cromwells. It remained with them till 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when it was sold by Samuel Russell to one 
Cox, the proprietor of a museum in Bond 
Street, who exhibited it there. When the 
museum was closed the head was bought by 
three gentlemen for 230/., and was still 
exhibited to the public. The last survivor 
of them parted with it to Mr. Josiah Wilkin- 
son, the great-grandfather of its present — 
owner. 

The head, which I once had the pine 
of seeing, bears on it strong evidence of 
being Cromwell’s. It is not a skull, but a 
desiccated head on which the skin and some 
of the hair remain; the top has been sawn 
off and replaced, probably in the process of 
embalming. It is still transfixed by an 
iron-pointed stake. It would be difficult to 
name any other head which would have been 
embalmed first and subsequently impaled. 
The hair agrees in colour with Cromwell’s 
portraits ; and though the well-known wart 
over the right eye is no longer there, its 
place is indicated by a small hole in the 
dried skin. Though the shrunken features 
have no traceable resemblance to any 
portrait, it must be remembered that 
Cromwell’s face was fleshy, and that nothing 


but skin, bone, and hair now remains. 
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Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
I think only a mind naturally sceptical will be 
able to resist the impression that this is the 
veritable head of the Protector. 


Epwarp F.S.A. 
6, Portugal Street, W.C. 


I should like to draw attention to a letter 
of Bishop Welldon in a Manchester paper of 
19 December last. In it he says :— 

“Some time ago, when I was living in West- 
minster Abbey, the thought occurred to me that if 
the Protector’s head or any part of his remains 
could be recovered, it might still be possible in 
some sense to undo the act of sacrilege which was 
pemehated in the Abbey when his body and the 

ies of his mother, his sister, and several of his 
colleagues, including Ireton, who was his son-in-law, 
and Bradshaw, were exhumed at the Restoration. 
But after careful, and, I hope, complete inquiry, 
without inspecting, through Mr. Wilkinson's 
kindness, the skull in his possession, I satistied 
myself that there was no such evidence as would 
justify the belief in its genuineness. If it should 
appen that there is any one among your readers 
who feels an interest in the strange story of Oliver 
Cromwell’s obsequies and the fate of his remains, he 
might perhaps like to know of an article which I 
was permitted by the late Sir James Knowles to 
contribute to The Nineteenth Century and After in 
June, 1905. It will be enough for me now to quote 
the concluding words of the article: ‘All the 
evidence which I have collected and compared 
establishes the belief that the body of Oliver 
mwell was privately buried, not long after his 
death, in Westminster Abbey ; that his body was 
taken to Tyburn, and there decapitated and buried ; 
that the trunk of his body remained where it was 
buried beneath the site of the gallows at Tyburn; 
it has long since mouldered away, or has been 
removed or disturbed in the course of, excavation, 
and it is now irrecoverable ; that his head, after 
being exposed in Westminster Hall for more than 
twenty years, disappeared ; it has never been seen 
since, and it, too, is now irrecoverable.’ ” 


The majority of his countrymen will 
doubtless accept the thorough and impartial 
investigations of Bishop Welldon; but if 
there are any who still believe in the genuine- 
ness of this head, I should like to suggest 
that it would be only respectful to the 
memory of the Protector either to deliver 
it up to the present representative of his 
family, or to have it decently and privately 
interred, instead of being kept as a curiosity 
by those who have no ties of blood to Oliver 
Cromwell. It would be interesting to know 
the opinion of the Rev. T. Cromwell Bush 
upon the point. E. F. W. 


authentic account of this 

esome relic appeared in a letter, signed 
Senex,” in The Times of 31 Dec., 1874, 
which is quoted at length in ‘Old and New 
London’ (ed. c. 1876), vol. iii. p. 539 et seq. 


Mr. Wilkinson, who died recently, was, to 


my knowledge, firmly convinced of the 
authenticity of his relic; but there are 
many who think that, authentic or not, the 
only proper way of disposing of it would be 
to give it decent interment. 

ALAN STEWART. 


This subject has been much discussed in 
. & Q.,’ commencing with 1 S. v. 275. 
Mr. David Wilkinson, writing to me about 
1891, stated that his grandfather became 
possessed of it about 1815, that in 1832 it 
was brought by him to Sandgate, and from 
that date to 1842 was kept at the Hill House, 
Seabrook ; afterwards it was preserved at 
Shortlands, in Kent. Dean Stanley “ certi- 
fied his belief in its authenticity.” 
FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 
See James Waylen’s ‘The House of 
Cromwell’ (1897 ed.), pp. 224-6. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


St. Mary THE Eq@yprtian (10 8S. xi. 288). 
—I believe I first read of this strange saint 
in Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’ pp. 385-90, and next I found her at 
Blois in the church which was formerly 
dedicated in the name of St. Laumier,: and 
is now called St. Nicolas. There I saw the 
mutilated retable of the fifteenth century 
and a window of ibly the same date to 
which Mr. F. G. Montacu Powe Lt refers, 
in which much of St. Mary’s startling 
history appears. Her adventures are well 
told in ‘ La Légende Dorée,’ vol. ii. pp 63-5. 

St. Mary the Egyptian lived in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and that was long before 
the Roman Church withheld, by decree, the 
cup from all except the celebrating priest, 
the formal general deprivation dating only 
from the Council of Constance in 1415, 
though from the twelfth century many 
bishops had forestalled it in their dioceses. 
The artists at Blois did not forget to notify 
the practice of Christians in earlier ages. 

“St. Mary of Egypt,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
‘was early a popular saint in France, and 
particularly venerated by the Parisians, till 
eclipsed by the increasing celebrity of the Mag- 
dalene. She was styled, familiarly, La Gipesienne 
(the Gipsy), softened by time into La Jussienne. 
The street in which stood a convent of reformed 
— ne, to her, is still La Rue Jussienne.’ 

P. 


St. SwItrHIn. 


I have a scarce and curious pamphlet 
ublished in Liverpo , 1755, entitled *‘ The 
Fite of St. Mary of 0 t,’ &c., 77 pp., with 
a frontispiece representing her in the desert, 
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where apparently the greater part of her 
life was spent. 


The year of her death is said to be 520. 
The pamphlet gives various authorities 
wherein the story of her life is told. The 
first account of it seems to have been written 
by Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


The story of St. the Egyptian is 
included in ‘The Early South’ “English 
Legendary’ (1280-90), forming No. 39 of 
the collection. This volume was published 
by the Early English Text Society in 1887, a 
summary of the legends being given. W. B. 


The ae may be found at length in 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ vol. iii. 
(April), PP. 15 et seq. St. Mary being an 
Eastern, the Roman rule of withholding the 
cup from the laity does not apply to her, 
—— her date (somewhere prior to 556) 
was long anterior to the formulation of that 
rule. W. Henry Jewirr. 


Mr. Powe Lt will find an account of St. 
Mary of Egypt in Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of 
the Saints’ under 9 April. There is little 
doubt that there is a fuller account of her 
in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ probably under 
the same day, but this is not certain, as the 
Eastern saints’ days sometimes differ from 
those in our Western calendars. August 
Potthast in his ‘Bibliotheca Historica 
Medii A‘vi’ gives in his list of saints the 
28th of February and the 2nd of April as 
well as the 9th as her festival. 

She, being an Egyptian, would receive 
the Blessed Sacrament according to the 
Eastern rite, which differs from that of the 
Western Church. 

Her death is believed to have occurred in 
A.D. 421, Epwarp PEracock. 


That useful little shillingsworth ‘A Book 
of the Saints,’ by Lawrence H. Dawson, has 
an account of her under “S. Mary of Egypt, 
Penit., and S. Zosimus, Ab.: 2 Apr. (also 
1, 4, or 9).” 

The Roman Martyrology under 2 April 
has: “In Palestina depositio Sancte 
Marie Agyptice, Peccatrix appellatur”’; 
and under 4 April: “In Palestina Sancti 
Zosimi Anachoretz, qui funus Sancte Marie 
AXgyptiace curavit.” It is to be observed 
it says nothing about Zosimus being an 
abbot. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Mr. PowE Lt will find the legend of St. Mary 
in ‘Saints and their Symbols,’ by E. A. 
Greene. WILLoucHBYy Maycock. 


There is a detailed biography of her in 
Mueller and Mothes’s ‘ Archaeologisches 
Woerterbuch ’ (Leipzig, 1878). Scenes from 
her life are represented in the stained-glass 
windows of the cathedrals at Chartres and 


Bourges. EK 


Notes dealing with her history and repre- 
sentations have already appeared in 3 S$. iv. 
433, 483; 4S. iii, 108; 5 S. vi. 333, 520; 
75S. iv. 246. W. C. B. 
[Replies from Mr. H. Hems and Mr. J. COLYER 
Marriott have been forwarded to Mr. POWELL. ] 


H.M.S. (10 S. xi. 349).—A tele- 

aphic description from Sydney, New South 
Weles, appeared in The Times of 6 April, 
1889; and on 30 May the official report 
from the commander, Capt. H. C. Kane, 
appeared, having been published as a 
Parliamentary Paper, together with the 
commendation of the Admiralty to him and 
the crew for their behaviour on the trying 
occasion. In The Illustrated London News 
for 27 April of the same year is an account 
from an eyewitness, with a sketch of the 
officers and crew of the American man-o’- 
war Trenton cheering the Calliope; also a 
representation of a gold medal presented 
to Capt. Kane. A. RHODES. 


An excellent account of the escape of 
H.M.S. Calliope from the harbour of Apia, 
Samoa, during the hurricane of 16 March, 
1889, was printed in The Sydney Mail for 
Saturday, 13 April, 1889; a chart of the 
harbour and other illustrations also appear. 
Tf A. cannot obtain a copy from the London 
office of the paper, I can lend we - 


A full account apport in The Sydney 
Morning Herald of Monday, 1 April, 1889, 
and we should be pleased to show it to any 
one who might call here. 

B. 8. Luoyp & Co. 

40, King Street, Cheapside. 


[Mr. R. J. Fynmore also thanked for reply. ] 


LIVERPOOL’’: Erymoxtoey (10 S. 
xi. 261, 354).—Mr. JoHN Warp may like to 
know that the ordinary yellow iris is par- 
ticularly common in this locality. I have 
gathered roots on wild marshy ground within 
a short distance of the Mersey, and have 
had them growing and multiplying in my 
small garden for the last ten years. 

I consider Pror. Skeat’s explanation of 
this much-debated name as brilliant and 
authoritative as it is simple. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE ON CasTOR AND PoLLUx 
(10 S. xi. 309).—The phrase “se jeter sur 
Castor et Pollux ’’ surely means here to fall 
upon (that is, to throw oneself upon) Castor 
and Pollux. The twin brothers have always 
been deemed the friends of navigation, and 
have been credited with power to protect 
sailors. If a storm was prognosticated, the 
aid of Castor and Pollux was solicited. I 
have not the context of Mr. TRECHMANN’s 

uotation from Sainte-Beuve at hand, but 
the feelings of the speaker, who was appa- 
rently suffering from “a sickness nigh unto 
death,” were not unlike sea-sickness or 
those engendered by a violent storm, when 
an appeal to the sons of Leda, who had 
cleared the Hellespont and performed so 
many wonders during the Argonautic expe- 
dition, would be not unnatural. Mp. 
TRECHMANN will find full references to 
Castor and Pollux in Lempriére’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary.’ G. Yarrow Batpock. 


Patt Matt, No. 93 (10 S. x. 425; xi. 16). 
—The ‘ Post Office Annual Directory’ for 
1813 gives: ‘‘ Evans, R. H., Bookseller, 
26, Pall-mall.” 

Pigot & Co.’s ‘ New Commercial Directory ’ 
for 1826-7 shows: “‘ Evans, Robert Harding, 
93, Pall mall.” 

Thompson’s ‘London Commercial Direc- 
tory’ for 1844 reads: “ Evans, Robert H. 
& Sons, auctioneers and booksellers, 93, 
Pall mall.” 

According to the last ‘Directory,’ E. 
Homersham Cox, surveyor, and H. Pape, 
pianoforte manufacturer, were both at 
106, New Bond Street ; and Leigh Sotheby, 
book auctioneer, at 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 8. S. M*‘Dowa tt. 

Freugh, Herne Hill, 8.E. 


Sim THomas WaRNER’S TOMBSTONE (10 S. 
Viii. 288, 377 ; ix. 296).—At the last reference 
I pointed out that there were some slight 
discrepancies in the accounts of the inscrip- 
tion upon this tomb as given by Mrs. Lena- 
ghan in her ‘ Antigua and the Antiguans’ 
(1844), vol. i. p. 7, which Capt. Lawrence- 
Archer copied into his ‘Monumental In- 
scriptions of the British West Indies ’ (1875), 
p. 409 (though he is quite wrong in describing 
the place where Sir Thomas was buried as 
Old Road in the parish of St. John’s, An- 
tigua, when it should have been Old Road 
in the parish of St. Thomas, Middle Island, 
St. Kitts), and Mr. Vere Oliver’s version in 
his ‘History of Antigua,’ vol. iii. p. 202. 
And I stated that I might presently have 


an of the accuracy of 
escriptions for myself. 


these 


That opportunity was afforded me a 
little while ago when I was on circuit in St. 
Kitts, and I made a careful examination of 
the massive marble double slab which was 
then lying outside the churchyard gates in 
its packing-case, just as it had been returned 
from England, whither it had been sent, I 
was informed, for repairs, and to have the 
missing portions of the inscription alluded 
to by your correspondents restored. Al- 
though the slab had been repaired and 
cemented together again—and that not in 
the best style of work, I thought—those 
missing portions had not been restored, 
owing to the fact (as the rector of the parish, 
Archdeacon F. Caunt, told me) that “ anti- 
quarians ”’ who had seen it in England had 
advised against this being done. As to this 
I express no opinion. But it has now been 
suggested that it should be put up as a mural 
monument in the somewhat small church 
(this mass, which had required, I was told, 
sixteen men to get it into a cart for the 
vessel), though, inasmuch as only a few 
yards off in the old churchyard lies the 
remainder of the monument, awaiting the 
return of its top, it would not seem very 
difficult to say where it ought to go. 

I think it better to give an exact copy, as 
I saw and read it, of the inscription, filling 
in (within brackets) what is missing from 
Mr. Vere Oliver’s account in his book, which 
is taken, as he tells us (vol. iii. p. 201), from 
the copy in Davy’s ‘Suffolk Collections’ 
(Add. Ns. 19,154) in the British Museum, 
which was made in 1785, when the inscrip- 
tion was perfect. The various slight dis- 
crepancies between it and the versions that 
have already been published will then be 
easily seen. 

To begin with, none of the above authori- 
ties nor any of your correspondents, I 
think, have stated that immediately above 
the inscription, in a large sunken oval, 
appears an achievement of arms. Crest: a 
Saracen’s head on a crest-wreath over a 
knight’s helmet (affronté) from which 
depends, on either side, the usual mantling 
or lambrequin shrouding a shield bearing 
the following arms :....a bend engrailed.... 
between six roses (Tudor ?), 3 and 3...., the 
lower three being in bend, whilst all the 
tinctures are either not shown or have been 
obliterated. * 

Immediately below these arms comes the 
inscription, which is still fairly legible. Only 


* In a note on p. 201 in vol. iii. of Mr. Oliver’s 
book this deficiency is wepolied, as itis there stated 
on the authority of the above MS., that the field of 
the shield is or, and the charges are gules. - 
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the early or genealogical portion of it is in 
roman capitals—not the whole, as Capt. 
Lawrence-Archer shows it; nor are Mrs. 
Lenaghan and Mr. Oliver right in giving it 
entirely in small roman or lower-case 


letters. 
AN vpPon TH[E] 
[NJosLE & LAMENTED GENT SIR 
Tuo WaRNER Kt LIEVTENANT 
GENERALL OF Y* CARIBEE 
Ienanp & GovEeR® OF 
IELAND oF St CuRIstT® 
WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE THE 10 OF 
Marcu 1648. 


First Read then weepe when thou art hereby 


That Warner a interr’d here, one that bought 
With losse of Noble bloud, the Illustrious Name 
Of A Com’ander, Greate in Acts of Fame, 
Trayn’d from his youth in Armes, his ror bold 
Attempted braue Exploites, and Vncontrol 

By fortunes fiercest frownes, hee still gaue forth 
Large Narratiues of Military worth, 

fv ipten with his swords poynt but what is man 
In] the midst of his glory and who can 
Rete this life A moment, since that hee 

Both] by Sea and Land, so long kept free 

fai mortal stroakes at length did yeeld 

Gr]ace to Conqueringe Death the field. 

(?] tine Coronat. 

The penultimate word of this inscription 
is (to my mind) clearly not “fini.” The 
line is evidently incomplete, the stone having 
been more broken in the left-hand bottom 
corner than anywhere else, though I do not 
think that there could have been room for 
these two words to have formed the conclu- 
sion of an hexameter verse. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Sir THomas WARNER OF ANTIGUA (10 S. 
xi. 108, 195)—Mr. R. Gorpon-SmirH is 
inaccurate in styling Sir Thomas Warner 
Governor of Antigua. He was the first 
English Governor of St. Kitts (St. Chris- 
topher), and colonizer of the Leeward and 
many West Indian islands, and held a 
patent as Governor from Charles I. in 1629, 
by whom he was knighted. He died in 1648, 
and was buried at Old Road in St. Kitts 
(see reply above). He was married three 
times, and his son Col. Philip Warner (by 
his second wife) was Governor of Antigua 
from 1672 to 1675. The family of Warner— 
now, I believe, extinct in St. Kitts and 
Antigua—is still represented in Trinidad. 

In the Appendix to vol. ii. of ‘ Antigua 
and the Antiguans,’ by Mrs. Lenaghan, but 
published anonymously in 1844—a work 
now long out of print and scarce—is to be 
found a genealogy of the Warner family. 
In a note to this genealogy Mrs. Lenaghan 


relates the story of the ring which is stated 
to have been given by Queen Elizabeth to 
her favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and which, so unfortunately for 
him, was retained by the Countess of 
Nottingham. Mrs. Lenaghan shows how it 
came by descent from Sir Thomas Warner 
(to whom it had been given by Charles I.) 
into the ion of Charles Warner, Esq., 
RctiedeanLenarel of Trinidad, at the time of 
the publication of her book. 
J. 8. Upat, F.S.A. 


GRINDLETON (10 8S. xi. 67).—Can Ailing in 
Grenhilington be a corruption of Old Norse 
hjalli (akin to O.N. hilla), a shelf or ledge 
in a mountain side? Does this describe 
the locality ? The difference between the 
modern and the old charter name shows 
the futility of attempting to solve the 
derivation of place-names solely from their 
modern forms. At the same time we find 
that charters frequently give the current 
polite name, while the then current and the 
present folk-name agree with the oldest form 
on record, e.g., Stenness (Orkney), which 
for a time appeared in charters as Stenhouse. 

A. W. JOHNSTON. 

59, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Your correspondent’s diffidence as to -ing 
in his last paragraph might have been set 
at rest by a thought of our homely word 
king,” A.-S. cyn-ong. 


Nancy Day, Lapy FENHOULET (10 S. x. 
406).—The following extract from The Town 
and Country Magazine, ii. 570, will supple- 
ment my previous note about this lady :— 


** Nancy was born in Devonshire, near Plymouth, 

of parents, whose honesty did them more honour 
than their pedigree. As she had no prospect 
beyond the rank of servitude, she contented 
herself with the situation which fortune seemed 
to have allotted her. But in this she was 
mistaken: lord Edge—be had frequently noticed 
her, in riding by her father’s hovel, and felt as 
frequently a strong penchant for her. When 
she was about eighteen, he found means to have 
a conference with her, in which her pride and 
ambition were so elated, that she eloped from 
her father, and took up her abode at Mount 
Edgecumbe. His lordship behaved in a generous 
manner to her, as well as to her relations, placing 
her father in a very considerable farm, and 
roviding .for her brothers in the navy. She 
ived with him till his death....his lordship 
never entertained any suspicions of her conduct ; 
and having borne him two daughters, he left 
her a very handsome settlement, and a good 
fortune to each of the young ladies. 

‘““Miss Day now repaired to the Metropolis, 
where she constantly resided : she had presently 
many suitors, and among the rest Peter Fenh—t, 
Esq’; then an E—n of the yeomen of the 
guards. She was advised by many of her friends 
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to accept his hand, as it would place her upon 
a respectable car and at length, with re- 
luctance, she yielded to their entreaties. Soon 
after their marriage, upon his present majesty’s 
coming to the throne, he was knighted as eldest 
E—n, whereby she obtained the title of lady. 
But this titular distinction, though it might 
flatter her vanity, did not administer any grati- 
fication to some other passions which reigned 
in her breast; and a discovery 
ir Peter made brought about a separation. 
Her ladyship has since taken up her residence at 
Calais, with her two daughters, where she passes 
her time very agreeably and much to her satis- 
faction, among the French and Irish officers.”’ 


On the previous page the magazine refers 
to ‘‘ Nancy Day, whose face may be seen 
[Nov., 1770] under a bonnet at every 
print-shop in town, inscribed with the title 
of lady Fenh—t,’ and describes her as 
“tall, genteel, and elegant in her person, 
vivacious and communicative.” 

The name of Miss Day occurs in Reynolds’s 
pocket-books among his list of sitters in 
1757 and 1760 (‘ Brit. Mezzo. Portraits,’ by 
J. C. Smith, p. 855). 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JEWS IN Fiction (10 S. xi. 169, 254, 316). 
—Mr. has surely misread, or not 
recently read, ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
Premium is not a Jew. 

Sir Oliver. I’llaccompany you as soon as you 
= Moses—But hold ! I have forgot one thing— 

ow the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 
here ’s no need—the principal is Christian. 
Act III. se. i. 
J. Foster 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Moses. 


THE CruciFiep (10 S. xi. 321).— 


‘down into 


I have long known another version of the 
story of Dismas’s relations with the Holy | 
Family, but when, where, or by whom it | 
was first told to me I cannot call to mind. | 

When the Holy Family had for some time | 
shared in the hospitality of the cave, the | 
Blessed Virgin asked the wife of Dismas to 
let her have water to wash the divine babe ; 
and the request was at once acceded to. 
When the bathing was over, she asked if 
she might be permitted to wash also the 
woman’s own infant. She replied sorrow- 
fully that our Lady must not touch it, as 
the poor little thing was suffering grievously 
from leprosy. Mary answered that she was 
not afraid ; the babe was thereupon handed 
over to her, and when it emerged from the 


water and was given again to its mother, 
she found it, to her delight, perfectly cured. 
The narrative has in all probability been 
handed down from the Middle Ages. 
Epwarp PEracock. 


The story of the two thieves being en- 
countered by the Holy Family on its way 
gypt is told in the first *‘ Gospel 
of the Infancy,’ chap. viii., and there the 
names are given as Titus and Dumachus :— 

‘Titus said to Dumachus, I beseech thee let 
those persons go along quietly, that our company 
may not perceive anything of them ; 
‘But Dumachus refusing, Titus again said, 
I will give thee forty groats, and as a pledge 
take my girdle, which he gave him before he 
had done speaking, that he might not open his 
mouth, or make a noise. . 

‘“When the Lady St. Mary saw the kindness 
which this robber did show them, she said to 
him, The Lord God will receive thee to his right 
hand, and grant thee pardon of thy sins. _ 

““Then the Lord Jesus answered, and said to 
his mother, When thirty years are expired, 0 
mother, the Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem ; 

“« And these two thieves shall be with me at the 
same time upon the cross, Titus on my right 
hand and Dumachus on my left, and from that 
time Titus shall go before me into paradise.” 

Longfellow makes use of this tradition, 
and of these names, in ‘ The Golden Legend.’ 

In ‘Cursor Mundi’ the penitent male- 
factor is anonymous, but it is said (line 16739) 

Gesmas hight pe tober thef 
pat was all maledight. 

In the ‘Gospel of Nicodemus,’ as issued 
by Hone, he is, as Mr. Curry says, Gestas, 
though his companion is not Dismas, but 
Dimas (chap. vii.) Chap. xx. shows us 
how the redeemed one fared in the unseen 
world. Sr. 


In a sense, it is, no doubt, true that the 
name of Dismas “ has been adopted by the 
Catholic Church ” as the name of the Bonus 
Latro; that is to say, it is prefixed as a 
heading in some Missals and Breviaries, and 
frequently occurs in works published under 
ecclesiastical sanction; but it does not 
appear in his Mass or Day Hours (I have 
not had opportunity to look up the Night 
Hours). I think the name has fl winked 
at rather than officially sanctioned. In my 
‘Hore Diurne,’ for example (published at 
Tours, 1889), St. Dismas is not mentioned. 

Mr. Curry’s statement that “‘ the name of 
Dismas....is commemorated on 26 March 
every year” is, in my opinion, liable to 
misconstruction. It is true that the Mass 
and Office “S. Boni Latronis” are prescribed 
on that day for the dioceses of Menevia, 
Middlesbrough, Nottingham, Salford, and 
Shrewsbury ; but in Rome itself, where a 

rtion of his cross is preserved in the 

asilica of Santa Croce, and in Bologna, 
which boasts the possession of his body, he 
is commemorated a day earlier (viz., 25 Mar.) ; 
and in most of the other dioceses in which 
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he is commemorated (for example, in the 
archdiocese of Westminster), his day is 
24 April. This is the only day given to 
“§, Bonus Latro” in the “ Supplementum 

ro aliquibus locis” in the Missals and 

ore Diurne I have looked at. The Roman 
Martyrology says nothing as to his com- 
memoration elsewhere than at Jerusalem, 
which it records under 25 March. 

Probably most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
acquainted with Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
beautiful poem ’ To the Penitent Thief on 
Calvary’ in his ‘Spikenard’ (Grant Richards, 
1898). JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. Curry’s foot note invites information 
as to ‘‘Abilo Obispo Vienense.” The 
(Areh)bishop of Vienne whose name has “ bien 
changé sur la route” is none other than 
Alecimus Avitus. The quotation Sicque 
reus scelerum,” &c., is taken from lib. Iii. 
(‘De Sententia Dei’) of his ‘ Poemata,’ 
ll. 415, 416. ‘* Pandit ” should be pendit. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


Hott Caste (10 S. xi. 308).—Holt Castle 
is supposed to have been built by the 
D’Abitots in the Norman period. It has 
been the seat of the Warwick, Beauchamp, 
Wysham, Bromley, and Foley families. 

Ricraft in his ‘ English Champions,’ on 
the subject of Sir William Brereton, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Cheshire forces of 
Cromwell’s army, recounts a long series of 
his achievements, one of which was the 
capture of Holt Castle on 21 Nov., 1644. 

HENRY CurTIS SHARPE. 

Combermere, Buckleigh Road, Streatham, S.W. 


Holt Castle is said to have been built by 
Urse d’Abetot, the rapacious Sheriff of 


“ReaLM”: iTS (10 S. 
xi. 107, 338).—It is years since I heard 
“realm”? pronounced ‘“reem” by an old 
parson, who read “reem of the blest.” 
Very many pronounce the word “ rel-em,” 
just as they say ‘“‘el-em” for “elm.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


“Hawser”: “Haut” (10 8. xi. 307). 
— Apparently the ‘N.E.D. _ relates 
‘“‘hawser to hoist” “in reference to the 
original of the hawser.” But 
should it not rather be attributed to “ hals,”’ 
neck, “ part of the forecastle or bow of a 
ship”? The ancient ships, as the old 
pictures show, had often a projecting head 
or beak and neck, whilst they retain still 
their bow (‘N.E.D.,’ shoulder) and_ ribs. 
“ Right forrard ’’ was the hawse-hole (neck- 
hole) for the anchor cable; and for hawse- 
hole and hawser the ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes halse, 
hause, haulse, hawse, houlse, harse, and 
halshol: halsier, halsor, halser, and hasar. 
“The hauses are those great round holes 
before, under the Beak-head.” I suggest 
that the hawse-hole was the neck-hole, and 
that it (and not ‘“‘ hoist’’) gave the name 
to the great anchor-rope which passed 
through it. It seems, indeed, more probable 
that “hoist” has come to us through 
“ hawser,” as the big rope would naturally 
be regarded as par excellence the lifting-rope 
for heavy weights. 

I hardly like to suggest that “haul” 
(primarily, I think, a nautical word) is 
derived from “ hals” (cf. haulse” ), 
though at present I do not feel very sure 
that it is not (‘We hauled anchor and 
passed gently up the river”). It would be 
interesting to have authority on both 
points. OWEN. 


Worcester. Although Dudley Castle is the 
only castle mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey, Urse is mentioned as holding five 
hides at Holte as under-tenant of the Abbot 
of Worcester. It is certain that the Beau- | 
champs held the castle, and it is to be noted | 
that Walter Beauchamp was son-in-law and | 
heir to Urse d’Abetot. Holt Castle fell into | 
the hands of Sir John Bourn, who added | 
to it a large residential quarter. It after- | 
wards became the property of Thomas 
Bromley, the Lord Chancellor. Nash, in | 
his ‘ History of Worcestershire,’ says of the | 
castle that “nothing now remains but a_ 


tower and some old embattled walls.” 
C. H. R. Peacn. | 
Manchester. | 
Holt Castle was in 1864 the residence of 
JOHN T. Pace. | 


Mr. John Pickernell. 


“THE Wooset” (10S. xi. 27, 71).—Apart 


from the fact that the country people to 
we owe “ wooset,” “‘ husset,”’ certainly 


knew nothing of any “machine” beyond 
a plough, harrow, or “tarmentur,” the 
suggested ‘‘ wuzzer,” “ whizzer,” fails to 
account for the form of the word in question, 
and especially for the nature of what is 
presumed to be intended by it. The latter 
was, as with ‘“ Hoodening” in Kent, the 
procession of a wooden horse’s head with 
clapping jaws. On the analogy of the 
initial w sounded in Wilts in pronounc 

“oats,” “home,” and ‘‘[w]hore’s bird ’ 
(bastard) as ‘‘ wuzbird,” I have little diffi- 
culty in viewing “ wooset”’ as a worn form 
of “wuzzed”=horse head. This view is 
corroborated by the alternative forms 
husset,”’ hoset.” H. P. L. 
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Worksop Eprraprus (10 S. x. 503; xi. 
112).—The lines given by Mr. C. 8. JERRAM 
at the latter reference are often met with 
in churchyards. With slight variations they 
occur twice here, on stones bearing date 
1793 and 1850. Both, however, agree in| 
substituting “a sudden change” for ‘“O 
sudden death” in the first line, and ‘‘death ” 
for “‘ chance ” in the third line. | 

This corrected version may also be seen 
on a stone dated 1801 in West Haddon 
Churchyard, Northamptonshire. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BisHop Sampson OF LICHFIELD (10 S. x. 
429; xi. 16, 117).—I shall be glad to know 
if there is any ground for the statement that 
Richard Sampson, Bishop of Chichester and 
later of Lichfield, 1546-54, was the son of 
Sir Ralph Sampson of Kent, Kt., by his 
wife Arabella, daughter of Sir Edward | 
Dawson of co. York, and that 
the Bishop had a son John Sampson of 
Horsemenlane, Kent, ancestor of the Irish 
family. Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


JOHN CLayton (10 S. xi. 306).—Another 
error of the ‘D.N.B.’ may be pointed out. 
In the account of Robert Clayton, Bishop of | 
Clogher, it is stated that he was the eldest | 
of eight children of “ Dr. Robert Clayton, | 
Dean of Kildare, and Eleanor, daughter of | 
John Atherton of Busie.” There is a good 
deal of confusion here. The Bishop was one 
of the children (I have notes of seven only), 
of John Clayton, the Dean of Kildare. The 
latter’s wife’s name was Juliana, but her | 
surname I have not yet ascertained. The. 
Dean was one of the eight children of Robert | 
Clayton of Fulwood and Eleanor, daughter | 
of John Atherton. R..8. B. 


Sruart, Eart or Traquair (10 S. xi. | 
170).—John, first Earl, married _ firstly | 
Catharine, daughter of David Carnegie, Earl | 
of Southesk ; secondly, Henrietta, daughter | 
of George Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, widow | 
of George, Lord Seton. 

The Ochiltree pedigree will be found in 
Douglas’s ‘Peerage,’ but more fully in- 
G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage.’ J. W. M. 


The first Earl married the Lady Catherine, 
third daughter of Sir David Carnegie, first 
Earl of Southesk (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ liv. 328). 

For Ochiltree see Wood’s ‘ Douglas’s | 
Peerage of Scotland’ under Stewart, Lord | 
Ochiltree, and Stewart, Lord Avandale ; | 
and ‘ D.N.B.,’ liv. 270 and 271. 

A. R. Baytry. 


| Koth. 


| membered perfectly well 


Squap =Moup (10S. xi. 269).—I think 
squad may very well be of Scandinavian 
origin, and allied to the Danish kvadder, 
mud; the etymology is discussed by Falk 
and Torp in their ‘Danish Etymological 
Dictionary.’ It is probably allied to E. quid 
and E. cud, and Skt. jatu; but not to G. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


See the ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. Perhaps compare 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends ’* :— 
I remember Billy Hawkins 
Came, and with his pewter squirt 
Squibb’d my pantaloons and stockings 
rit they were all over dirt. 
Of kin to “squash ” and such-like words. 
W. C. B. 


OxEN DRAWING CarrRiAGEs (10 8S. xi. 
70, 136).—In ‘A Summer in Brittany,’ by 


-T. Adolphus Trollope, edited by Frances 


Trollope, and published in 1840, the author, 
while watching one Sunday morning the 
congregation coming from Grand Mass 
outside the cathedral at Quimper, informs 


us 


** At the conclusion of the service the open 


| space in front of the west doors of the cathedral 


presented a motley and picturesque scene, which 
was too characteristic to escape my companion’s 
pencil. One old lady I saw carried out in a 
sedan chair, who might really have belonged to 
‘la vieille cour.’ Her bearers were peasants in 
bragon-bras and sabots, and herself and equipage 
were a most exquisitely specimen of 
a generation and state of things long smce passed 
away. An old colonel of Napoleon’s army, 
whom I met at Quimper, told me that he re- 
the equipage and 
attendants of a nobleman of the neighbourhood, 
who, in the days of his youth, before the revolu- 
tion, used to come every Sunday morning to 
mass at the cathedral. There were no roads 
from his chateau to the town; and his immense 
splendidly gilt and massively constructed carriage 
was dragged in state through the soil by six 
bullocks, driven by a coachman and accom- 
panied by numerous attendants on foot, all 
dressed in the peasants’ costume of the country.’” 


ALFRED JAS. MONDAY. 


‘THA’ WOODIN IMAGE” (10S. xi. 305).— 
There can be no doubt that the explanation 
is quite correct as far as the Midland counties 
are concerned ; and the wooden images were 


‘far more numerous than is generally sup- 


posed. The Highlander may be the last 
survivor, but a common one half a century 
go was a ne with gilt waistcloth and 


a, 
_band with feathers on his head, in conjunc- 


tion sometimes with a tobacco roll. Rag- 
shops had a black doll, which local tradition 
claims to have orginated in Deptford, Kent. 

Outside the old public-house in Rother- 
hithe was a figure about eighteen inches high. 


e 
2 
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emblematical of the sign, “The Jolly 
Sailor,” with a few a underneath. I 
give them from memory :— 

Brother shipmate, I prithee sto 

And lend a hand to strop this block. 
When the old house was pulled down and 
rebuilt according to modern ideas, the 
figure was placed on a bracket outside, 
where it can still, I believe, be seen. This 
naturally brings us to “ The Wooden Mid- 
shipman,” which many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have seen in Leadenhall Street, and which is 
immortalized by Dickens. A. RHODEs. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND ‘ MoRTALITY’ 
(10 S. xi. 247).—Among the many American 
centenary tributes to Abraham Lincoln is 
one in Putnam’s Magazine, written by 
General Grant Wilson, who, as a young 
staff officer in the Army of the North, was 
intimate with the President. In that article 
he shows that the account of Lincoln and 
the poem of ‘Mortality,’ given by Mr. 
Gricor is not entirely in accordance with 
the facts. Writing of an evening at the 
White House in January, 1865, the General 
remarks :— 

“Mr. Lincoln’s favorite poem, he said, was 
entitled ‘ Mortality,’ the author of which he had 
failed to discover. I was pleased to be able to 
inform him that it was written by William Knox, 
a young Scottish poet who died in 1825. He was 

reatly interested, and was still more gratified 
. the receipt, a few days later, of a collection of 
Knox’s ms containing his favorite, which had 
hundreds of newspapers throughout 
the country, and had been frequently attributed to 
Mr. Lincoln. A characteristic note of thanks for 
the volume was received from the President. This 
note was abstracted a score of years later, pre- 
sumably by some Lincoln admirer, from a large 
autograph album containing my most precious 
literary treasures.” 

J. G. W. 


New York. 


Betts Rune Backwarps (10 S. ix. 229, 
418, 473; x. 335; xi. 297).—There is an 
earlier example than those referred to by 
Mr. THoRNTON in Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ part. 2, sect. 2, memb. 6, subs. 
2: ‘The Physitians caused the bells to be 
rung backward, and told him the towne 
was on fire” (p. 246 in the second edition, 
1624; the first edition is not at hand). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Aberystwyth. 


CARSTARES OR Carsrarrs (10 S. xi. 290).— 
According to ‘The Scottish Nation,’ by 
James Macveigh (1888), Carstairs is a sur- 
name derived from the parish of that name 
in the upper ward of Lanarkshire. 


He splits 


the word up into caer, the British walled 
place or castle; and stairs, staer, or ster, a 
corrupt form of the word terre or terrace, 
signifying lands pertaining to or holding of 
the castle. A. R. Baytey. 


Macleod and Dewar’s ‘Gaelic Dictionary’ 
has cabstar, cabstair, a curb, the bit of a 
bridle. Tom JONEs. 


Nanny Natty Cote: Lucy Locket (108. 
xi. 268).—I have heard these two rimes ever 
since I was a child. They are well known 
both in Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire. The first is a riddle, to which the 
Editor has supplied the answer. Our 
version, as follows, varies slightly :— 

Little Miss Hetty Cote 
In a white petticoat 
And a red nose. 
The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 
Our third line of ‘Lucy Locket’ also 
differs slightly from A. G.’s version :— 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
Nothing in it but rusty pins, 
And all the binding round it. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


If A. G. will refer to the note on Kitty 
Fisher ante, p. 245, he will see that she at 
least was not a “noted courtesan in the 
reign of Charles II.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


My old nurse in Somerset used to repeat 
the riddle thus :— 
Old Nancy Netty Cote 
ad a white petticoat 
And a red nose. 
The longer she lives 
The shorter she grows. 
The “red nose,” I was told, was the burning 
wick of the candle. J. Harris STONE. 


In the United States the ditty in regard 
to Nan Netty Cote is always regarded as a 
riddle, and has a third line, ‘And a red 
nose ’—of course, the flame. 

Henry LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


Lapy’s Hreratpic Morro (10 S. xi. 268). 
—Cussans’s ‘Handbook of Heraldry,’ by 
far the best of the elementary books on the 
science, is emphatic on this question :— 
“The use of the Motto is in all cases forbidden 
to Ladies, the Queen — ” (p. 199). 

. L. MorRETON. 


(Mr. A. R. Baytey writes to the same effect.) 
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Books ON THEIR EtyMmo- 
Loy (10 8. xi. 288).—Canon Taylor’s early 
works may be obsolete, but his last compi- 
lation, ‘Names and their Histories,’ second 
edition, 1898, is a capital book on the 
general subject of place-names, arranged in 
dictionary form. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
‘Scottish Land-Names,’ 1894, and Dr. 
Joyce’s ‘Irish Names of Places,’ 1875, are 
good authorities on British names of Celtic 
origin. 

There are many books on Slavonic names, 
but I need mention only one, Antonin 
Kotik’s ‘Nase Prijmeni,’ Prague, 1897, 
which deals exhaustively with Bohemian 
family and place names. Irigoyen’s ‘ Apel- 
lidos Bascongados,’ 1881, can be used as a 
handy list of the Spanish personal and 
place names which are most characteristic, 
viz., those of Basque origin. 

Mr. H. Gannett’s ‘Origin of Certain 
Place-Names in the United States,’ 1905, 
gives a good account of a number of 
American names of Dutch and Indian 
origin. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Canon Isaac Taylor may have made 
mistakes, but is it right to say that his 
books are now obsolete? I do not myself 
know of any Englishman who has given us 
more readable and generally correct work 
on local names; and I do not believe that 
his teaching, as a whole, has been super- 
seded. Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must 
feel, as I do myself, that we owe Canon 
Taylor much titude for the interest his 
‘Words and Places’ awoke in, our minds 
when it first rose on the horizon. Would it 
really be wise to try to forget what it told 
us, aS soon as we can contrive to do so ? 

St. SwiTHIN. 


The following books may be of use to Mr. 

VAUGHAN :— 

P. W. Joyce, ‘ Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places, Dublin, 1869, 2nd ed., Dublin, 1870; 
Second Series, Dublin, 1875. 

— ‘Trish ~~ Dublin, [187]; 

edition Dublin, [1 

ower. of Decies,’ London, 
David Nutt, 1907. 

Trefi, Pentrefi, tai, meusydd, mynyddoedd, 
afonydd, llynnoedd, &c., ym_ mhlwyfi_Towyn, 
Llangelynen, Llanfihangel y Pennant, 
Tal y Llyn, a Phennal’ (Meanings of [the names 
of] towns, villages, houses, fields, mountains, 

_ rivers, lakes, &c., in the parishes of Towyn, Llan- 
gelynen, Llanegryn, Llanfihangel y Pennant, Tal 

tae and Pennal), Carnarvon, W 

1908. 
Much material will also be found scattered 
about such periodicals as the Revue Celtique, 

Celtic Review, &c. 


elsh Publishing | Th 


‘Place-Name Synonyms Classified,’ by 
Austin Farmar, was published in 1904 by 
Mr. D. Nutt. It consists of a classified list 
of some three thousand place-names be- 
longing to all parts of the world, followed 
by an index of root elements and an index 
of interpretations. 

Prof. Skeat has written several volumes 
upon county place names; for instance, 
Cambridgeshire, 1901; Huntingdonshire, 
1902; Hertfordshire, 1904; and Bedford- 
shire, 1906. The Hertfordshire volume is 
procurable from Messrs. Austin & Son, 
Hertford, and the others from Messrs. 
Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge. 

W. B. GERIsH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


‘ Msor’s Fasrss,’ 1821 (10 S. xi. 270).— 
Dr. Samuel Croxall’s first edition of the 
‘Fables’ with woodcuts appeared in 1722. 
In 1818 Thomas Bewick produced his 
‘Fables of Alsop.’ He was assisted by his 
son R. E. Bewick, and by two of his pupils, 
William Temple and William Harvey. Most 
of his designs are based upon Croxall. 

A. R. BAaYLery. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Ladies Fair and Frail : Sketches of the Demi-monde 
the Highteenth Century. By Horace 
Bleackley. With 16 Illustrations. (John Lane.) 

Ir this parergon to the author’s ‘Story of a 

Beautiful Duchess’ must on the whole be said to 

come short in diversity and depth of interest of 

that erudite and engrossing study of Georgian 
manners, the cause of this declension lies in the 
sterility of its theme and the uniformity of its 
materials. The chronicles of the courtesan are, in 
the words of Goldsmith, ‘‘as destitute of novelty 
to attract us as they are of variety to entertain : 

they still present us with the same picture, a 

pome we have seen a thousand times repeated.” 
n the itineraries of the author’s six primrose- 

wayfarers the same stages, the like adventures, 
recur. After a more or less lengthy succession of 
brief liaisons with the richest and the noblest 

Pree of their time, four of these graceless 
amosels-errant succeeded in achieving the object 

of their quest—the nuptial ring. For the other two: 
marriage appears to have been, not the goal, but 
the starting-point and initiatory rite of their 
pilgrimage, which, for the rest, pursued a course 
parallel to that of the more calculating majority. 

It was no easy matter to throw even a semblance 
of freshness over a narrative, the main episodes and 
incidents of which are being constantly repeated. 
at these women should have found a biographer 
at this late hour is due to the accident which alone 
renders his ungrateful task possible, or indeed 
desirable—the accident of their promiscuous rela- 
tions with a number of the wealthiest and most 
influential men of their day. Thus they were 
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brought into occasional touch with the movements, 
social, political, and artistic, of the age. To the 
same cause is it owing that two of the six, Kitty 
Fisher and Grace Dalrymple Elliott, figure in the 
beadroll of the ‘ Dictionary of National 

On the soundness of Mr. Bleackley’s groundwork 
there is no need to enlarge in this place: he digs 
deep, and raises a lightsome edifice on massive 
foundations. Buta word must be said in praise of 
the architectonic skill shown in this his latest 
superstructure. Here material was scanty, and 
much of it poor and drossy; yet so cunningly 
wrought is it. and so judiciously disposed, that you 
nowhere find a coarse, ugly, or offensive feature. 
To examine the work piecemeal within our limits 
is impossible, but one or two impressive details 
may be indicated. 

oremost of these stands the story of the pro- 
tracted struggle between the Selwyn clique and the 
Bill of Rights Society over the fate of the brothers 
Patrick and Matthew Kennedy, a pair of roistering 
Irish blackguards of the lowest type, who, after 
they had been tried and sentenced to death for the 
murder of a watchman, obtained, Patrick a reprieve, 
and Matthew a respite, from the King. Mr. 
Bleackley’s account of this curious quarrel—into 
which before the close half the great world had 
rushed or been dragged—is a pattern of clear and 
lively exposition. It is by the presence of such 
episodes — matters of public moment, carefully 
sifted, and related with spirit and precision—that 
the book justifies its existence. 

In connexion with this story should be cead 
Crabb Robinson’s report of the still stranger case of 
Abraham Thornton, a Warwickshire rustic who, on 
the 17th of November, 1817, was had up at West- 
minster Hall, after — on a charge of murder 
for retrial at the suit of the next of kin, and esca 
by cholienging the appellant to the wager of battle. 

The Parliamentary pone against Wilkes 
for the printing of ‘The Essay on Woman’ form 
the subject of another well-managed bit of narrative. 
Seyen years after her retirement from the town, 
Fanny Murray, then Mrs. David Ross, had the 
mortification of finding her name and former 
occupation recalled by the press in connexion with 
this affair. Of the four reformed rakes she alone 
proved her sincerity by along period (over twenty 
years) of unswerving loyalty as a wife. Kitty 

isher died within a few months of her marriage ; 
Kitty Kennedy, six years after her union with 
Robert Stratford Byron, returned to her old friend 
John St. John; and Nancy Parsons (whose character, 
as here portrayed, seems to have been a curious 
blend of ky Sharp and the Fothoringay) gave, 
as Lady Maynard, occasion for gravescandal by her 
intimacy with the Duke of Bedford. She died, 
however (near Paris), inthe strongest possible odour 
of sanctity, and her body was interred, not with 
maimed, but mingled rites :— ‘ 

“The bishop had ordered that all due honour 
should be rendered to the piety and good works of 
the deceased. The funeral sermon was preached by 
the Protestant president, in the pulpit of a Catholic 
church, to a numerous Catholic auditory, the 
Catholic clergy attending the service. The corpse 
was laid in the tomb with...... the lighted tapers and 
the Catholic dirge, the ip of the Genevan 
Church, and the tears of the mourning peasantry.” 


No doubt Nancy, who ever liked to do the thing 
handsomely, had laid by a little sum sufficient to 


provide this well- and striking curtain. 


| Jmeloee to ‘ Book-Prices Current, 1897-1906. By 


iography.” books f 


| 


William Jaggard. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. JAGGARD deserves the warm thanks of all 
bibliographers, collectors, and lovers of valuable: 
s for adding to his first Index, which covers 

the years 1887 to 1896, this second volume, which is 
more than double the size of the first, including, we 
are told, about 67,000 more entries. Altogether, 
there are some 100,000 entries, and the indexing has. 
nm done in a most liberal and careful fashion. 
The reader will be able to follow the fortunes of 
many famous books in the market for a decade. 
without any trouble, and the saving of time effected 
can only be appreciated by those who have hunted 
through the various volumes in order to make- 
comparisons. The labour must have been immense. 

‘ Book-Prices Current’ has established itself as an 
admirable manual, and Mr. Jaggard points out that 
“one of the most trustworthy demonstrations of its 
virtues, perhaps, is that it has witnessed the birth ° 
(and decease) of several rivals both at home and 
abroad.” 
The fluctuations of prices in the book world, as im 
other worlds, are extraordinary, and occasionally 
nonsensical. Mr. Jaggard has ample reason for 
observing :— 

‘That inane slave-mistress we call ‘ fashion” 

exercises almost as much power in the book-world 
asin that of dress. A craze springs up like a breeze, 
and its votaries fan it into a gale. Yesterday it was 
Bartolozzi, Bewick, Dickens, Kipling, Lang, and 
minor poet on major paper. To-day, it may be 
Americana, Baxter prints, coloured books, Cruik-. 
shank, Kelmscotts, mezzotints, or Rowlandson.” 
_ Our cousins across the sea show a great interest 
in American history, and will value the long sub- 
alphabet of ‘Americana’ provided. Here is am 
entirely reasonable and, we may expect, permanent 
keenness to secure rare books. 

The Introduction, which conveys a good deal of 
information in a pleasant style, ends with the hope- 
that Horace’s phrase ‘‘ Quod petis hic est” will 
justified. We have no doubt that a host of people 
will find in this volume exactly what they want. 


In The National Review politics and the German: 
eril occupy a good half of the number, two trans- 
ations being offered—one of a popular German 
mphlet, supposed to be a lecture delivered in 
911 by Arabi Pasha, the other a study of the 
German arm Pelet-Narbonne. Mr. Eustace 
Miles in ‘Is Milk too Cheap?’ gives evidence- 
of widespread adulteration, and contends that 
pine for that invaluable food ought tofbe raised. 
ir Home Gordon explains in dealing with the 
‘Australian Cricketers’ that they expect each 
member of their team to “‘ receive nearer 800/. than 
600/. clear profit.” The commercial wrangle which 
preceded their arrival in this country showed that 
the old-fashioned ideas of amateurism are all gone- 
in this case. The Australian team are clearly 
professionals, and unfortunately they delay winning 
matches in order to secure a third day’s gate-money. 
Mr. Sidney Pickering in ‘ An Author’s Devil’ has a 
keen commentary on the unpleasant licence of some 
female novelists. Mr. A. Maurice Low’saccount of 
American affairs is highly complimentary to Mr. 
Taft, ’who, it appears, combines the virtues of 
McKinley and Cleveland, i.e.. tact and persuasive- 
ness with rugged force. “Observer” in ‘The End 
of the Era of Railway Competition’ considers the 
State ownership of railways. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 


Mr. Francis. Epwarps’s May Catalogue is 
<levoted to remainders. We note the following, the 
second price given being the published price: 
Reclus’s Africa, 4 vols., 1/. (4/. 4s.) ; Binns’s ‘ First 
‘Century of = Porcelain,’ 1/. 1s, (2/. 2s.) ; Pierce 
Egan’s * Life of an Actor,’ 5s. (148.); ‘New Letters 
ot Carlyle,’ edited by Alexander Carlyle, 2 vols., 4s. 
(ll. 5s.) ; Foster’s ‘ Feudal Heraldry,’ 3 large quarto 
vols., ld. 10s. (6/. 68.); Hare’s ‘Two Noble Lives,’ 
3 vols., large 15s. 3s.) ; La Fontaine, 
2 vols., 1/. 10s. (3/. 3s.); Round’s ‘Feudal England,’ 
5s. 6d. (12s. 6d.); Needham’s ‘Somerset House,’ 
5s. 6d. (1d. 1s.); ‘Thackeray in the United States,’ 
by General Wilson, 2 vols., 6s. (18s.) ; and William- 
‘son’s ‘History of Portrait Miniatures,’ 5/. 5s. 
(102. 10s.). 

Mr. William Glaisher has also a Catalogue 
(No. 364) of new remainders. Besides some cheap 
theological works, we notice the Edition de Luxe of 
Menpes’s ‘ Paris,’ 15s. (2/. 2s.); ‘Life of Hugh 
Childers,’ 2 vols., 3s. 6d. (1/. 8s.); Hertslet’s ‘Old 
Foreign Office,’ 2s. 6d. (12s.); Layard’s ‘ Auto- 
‘biography,’ 5s. 5s.); Macdonagh’s ‘ Viceroy’s 
Post-Bag,’ 3s. 6d. (12s.); Canon Meyrick’s ‘ Life at 
‘Oxford, 3s. (12s.); Cunningham’s ‘Nell Gwyn,’ 2s. 
(5s.); ‘Sketches of Scarborough in 1813,’ 5s. 6d. 
(1/. 1s.); ‘The Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith,’ 
2 vols., 7s. 6d. (1/. 4s.) ; and Stephen’s ‘ State Trials, 
Political and Social,’ 4 vols., 5s. (10s.). Under 
Punch is ‘Cartoons from ‘‘ Punch,”’ 4 vols., 4to, 
18s, (27. 15s.). There are works relating to the 
Afridi campaign, Canadian history, Morocco, &c. 


Messrs. Henry R. Hill & Sons’ Catalogue 97 is a 
-good general list. We note Bancroft’s ‘Races of 
the Pacific,’ 5 vols., 2/. 15s.; Barbauld’s British 
Novelists, 50 vols., calf, 1810, 6/. 15s.; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 10 vols., calf, Tonson, 1750, 2/. 10s. ; 
also the second folio edition, 1679, 10/. 10s. ; Bent- 
ham’s Works, 11 vols., Tait, 1843, 77. 10s. ; Beloe’s 
* Anecdotes,’ 6 vols., 1814, 1/. 5s.; Bohn’s extra 
volumes, 7 vols., 1849, 3/. 3s. ; Dumas’s ‘Celebrated 
‘Crimes,’ 8 vols., 1895, 2/. 15s. 6d. ; and Coleridge’s 
“ Notes and Lectures,’ 2 vols., Pickering, 1849, 27. 2s. 
Cruikshank items include the original edition of 
“The Humourist,’ 4 vols., 12mo, new calf gilt, 20/. 
Other works are Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Diary,’ 6 vols:, 
5l. 58.3; Mrs. Delany’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 6 vols. 
Bentley, 1861-2, 4/. 15s.; Pickering’s edition o 
Dryden, 5 vols., 1852, 2/. 2s.; Dibdin’s ‘Remi- 
niscences,’ 2 vols., calf, Major, 1836, 1/. 5s. ; D’Is- 
raeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 3 vols., Moxon, 
1849, 12. 5s.; FitzGerald’s ‘Literary Remains,’ 
3 vols., 2/. 2s.; Foley’s ‘Society of Jesus,’ 8 vols., 
5l.: Froude’s ‘England,’ Library Edition, 13 vols., 
clean, original cloth, 5/. 5s.; and his ‘English 
in Ireland,’ 2/. 2s. A fine set bound by Zaehnsdorf 
of the Palzographical Society, 6 vols., imp. folio, is 
34/.; and a collection of numbers of The Satirist, 
vols. i.-xii., 1807-13, 5/. 5s. Under Scott is a set 
including novels. miscellaneous prose works, 

tical works, and Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 98 vols., 12/. 
here is a large-paper copy of Macdonald’s edition 
of Lamb (No. 173 of 200 oy 12 vols., 8vo, as 
new, 4/. 4s. Among works on London is Wilkinson’s 


*Londina Ilustrata,’ 2 vols. royal 4to, half red 
morocco, 1819-25, 4/. 15s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
693 opens with books from the'second portion of the 
library of the late Lord Amherst. 


e note the. 


first edition of the first book of Homilies, attri- 
buted to Cranmer, very rare, small 4to, old calf, a 
fine tall copy, 1547, 8/. 8s.; Jerome of Brunswick’s 
‘“Vertuose Boke of Distyllacyon of all Maner of 
Waters of the Herbes,’ a tall copy, with the book- 
plate of the Duke of Sussex, 8/. 15s.; a complete 
copy of the first edition of More’s collected works, 
1557, 25/.; the second edition of ‘A Dyaloge of Syr 
Thomas More,’ being his answer to the Protestant 
Reformers, and ee to Tyndale, 18/.18s. ; and 
Palladio’s ‘The First Book ot Architecture,’ fifth 
edition, 1693, 2/. 17s. 6d. (gives the designs of the 
parquetry flooring in Somerset House, ‘‘a curiosity 
never practised in England before”). Charles IT.’s 
copy of Prynne’s ‘Chronological Vindication,’ 
3 vols., folio, is 18/. 18s. Most of the copies of the 
first two volumes were destroyed in the Fire of 
London, and it is supposed that not more than 
25 are in existence. There is a tall copy of Tyn- 
dale’s ‘ Declaration of the Sacraments,’ 3/. 15s. ; also 
the first edition of ‘The Obedience of a Christian 
Man,’ rare, 7/. 7s. 

The general portion of this list is rich in biblio- 
graphy, and contains a large collection of cata- 
ogues, including the ‘ American,’ 2 vols., imp. 4to, 
New York, 1880-81, very scarce, 28/.; ‘ Chatsworth 
Library,’ 4 vols., royal 8vo, crushed crimson levant, 
rivately printed, 1879, 4/.4s.; and Quaritch’s ‘Cata- 
ogue,’ 12 vols., calf extra, 8/.8s. The marked salecata- 
logues include those of the Ashburnham, the Beck- 
ford, Dr. Mead’s, Payne the bookseller’s, an_extra- 
illustrated one of the Perkins Library, the Sunder- 
land, the Roscoe, and many others. A copy of the 
largest-paper set of Dibdin’s ‘Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana,’ 1814-23, is 18/. 18s. Among items under 
Copinger are ‘Incunabula Biblica,’ royal folio, 
5l. 5s.; and supplement to Hain’s ‘ Repertorium 
Bibliographicum,’ 3 vols., 6/. 6s. A genuine original 
impression of Graesse’s ‘Trésor de Livres Rares,’ 
a fine copy is 7/. 10s. General books include 
Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones,’ 4 vols., Paris, 1781, 16/7. 16s.; 
Scott’s Novels, a set of original editions, 1814-32, 
60/.; Smith’s ‘British Mezzotint Portraits,’ 35/.; 
Spenser’s Works vols., 5l. 5s.; first 

ition of ‘The Dance of th,’ by Rowlandson, 
1815-16, lll. 1ls.; a complete set of Roscoe’s 
“‘Novelist’s Library,” 19 vols., black morocco, by 
Riviere, 16/. 16s.; and an ee choice cop’ 
of Capell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 1767-8, 10 vols. 
morocco, 8/. 8s. A long series of Burton s cha; books 
and folk literature, 25 vols., 18mo, 1682-1781, is 
6l. 6s.; and a long set of 7’he Hagle, a magazine 
written by members of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1858-1903, 6/7. 6s. There is a copy of the 
Edition de Luxe of Williamson’s ‘ Portrait Minia- 
tures,’ with extra hand-painted plates (one of 
50 copies), 2 vols, imp. 4to, half-levant, 35/. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

F. Cuapmayn, A. L. F., J. C. Ross, and E. F. 

G. B. (“Touching wood or_iron”).—Fully 
discussed at 108. vi. 130, 174, 230, 476. 

Errata.—P. 352, col. 1, 1. 27, for “ Kiswatuli ” 
read “‘ Kiswahili”; col. 2, 1. 9, dele comma after 
“Sultan.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (may). 


A MILLION RARE BOOKS & PRINTS. 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS—INCUNABLES in all Languages 
—OLD AMERICANA—OLD SPANISH BOOKS—OLD 
MUSIC—OLD LITURGIES—OLD ENGLISH BOOKS— 
OLD ART BOOKS—OLD ENGRAVINGS and WOOD 
CUTS—ORNAMENTS—OLD MAPS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Write for our fully Illustrated Catalogues sent post free, 
and let us know your list of wants. 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 
ANTIQUARIAT, 
HILDEGARDSTRASSE, 14, 


MUNICH, S. GERMANY. 


Telegrams and Cables: LUDROS, MUNICH. ABC CODE. 
Established 1859, 


R. McCASKIE, 
BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


SPECIAL MAY CATALOGUE . . 


. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


| JUST READY, post free on application. 
Containing many New — now reduced for the first 
ime, 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Remainder Bookseller, 
55 and 57, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 


| Largest assortment in the West End. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 

WRITE FOR OUR MAY CATALOGUE. 


wW. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, w.c. 


LUZAC & CO., 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the niversity of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


SEND FOR (GRATIS AND POST FREE) 


H. R. HILL & SON’S 


LAST CATALOGUE OF # 
# SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. 
MANY IN HANDSOME BINDINGS. 
Catalogues are issued about six or seven ers in the ~~, 


These 
every item bein: rate! 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
Lists of desiderata solicited. 
BOOKS LIBRARIES BOUGHT, 
OR ARRANGED. 


61, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 


ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 


Free on application. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S STANDARD WORKS, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
“HAWORTH” EDITION. 


In7 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2l. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPH WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols., small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols., small feap. 8vo, each wi Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 
the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
In 13 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 
derived from the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Intro- 
duction by Lady RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3I. 18s. 
ba rospectus of this Edition, and of the “LIBRARY,” “CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and other Editions of 
or 


Thackeray's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 
Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol.? 


*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 
4l. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 Volumes on India paper, 2s. 6d. 
net each in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 Volumes in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth; or 28s. 6d. 


net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ 
Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
on India paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
Vol, XV. (QWENS-POCKRICH), Just Published, and a Volume will be issued each month 
until the completion of the Edition in December, 1909. 


“* We all use the Dictionary, and few, if any of us, could now do without it.”—T'%imes. 
‘This magnificent book of reference is absolutely essential to any well-equipped library.”—Country Life. 


*,* PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published W: JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Chan Tane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
J. ED FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. C.—Saturday, May 15, 1909. 
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